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... just a few things: 


Two YEARS AGO, in the issue for Feb- 
ruary, 1952, Father John L. Thomas 
outlined some of the changes that have 
been developing in the structures and 
functions of the modern family, espe- 
cially in the United States. The article 
was of immense importance because it 
helped to make conscious in people’s 
minds the sources of familial difficulties 
which they perceived but could not 
account for. 

In the present issue he goes on to 
an even more fundamental problem, 
namely, the changes that are rapidly 
evolving in American attitudes toward 
the whole element of sex in human per- 
sonality. Emerging attitudes toward 
sex have been dissol ving, one after 
another, all the age-old institutions 
which have constituted an admirable 
system of social and personal controls 
in western Judaeo-Christian society— 
controls which are paralleled by some- 
what similar institutions in every 
known culture. Because emerging atti- 
tudes are essentially anarchistic, there is 
some serious likelihood that unless in- 
telligent men and women are on their 
guard a situation will develop in which 
present-day permissive attitudes toward 
sex will degenerate into a kind of social 
chaos. 


WHEN HITLER CAME to power in 
Germany the flourishing trade union 
organizations were marked for destruc- 
tion along with other institutions of 
democratic life. From January, 1934, 
until April, 1946, workers’ organiza- 
tions were primarily instruments of 
Nazi domination. After the war, trade 
unions were revived in all four occupa- 
tion zones, roughly in accordance with 
a plan drafted at Stockholm in Febru- 
ary, 1944, 

Father Joseph B. Schuyler reviews 
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some of the problems that confront the 
DGB in Germany today. 


SOME YEARS AGO David McCord 
Wright, professor of economics at the 
University of Virginia, briefly outlined 
his ideal of society in a vigorous re- 
sponse to the suggestion that he was a 
conservative economist. In part, he 
said: 

My ideal society would be one in which 
each man would have the maximum pos- 
sible opportunity to utilize his creative 
powers. Tied up with this standard is the 
ideal of a fluid, a classless society. Like 
Jefferson, I acknowledge the existence of 
certain inherent inequalities of ability. 
But like him I hope to obtain a society in 
which there shall be maximum oppor- 
tunity. (Fortune, May, 1951, p. 76.) 
From Christ Church, Oxford, where 

he is lecturing this year, Dr. Wright 
sends us some further elaborations of 
economic aspects of society in the form 
of comment upon two recent works on 
religion and economic action. 


FoR MANY YEARS a theoretical con- 
troversy has been conducted on the 
question whether the social justice to 
which many papal documents of mod- 
ern times refer is a new kind of justice 
or is simply a new application or refine- 
ment of one of the three traditionally 
recognized species of justice: commuta- 
tive, legal, distributive. 

Without taking sides in this contro- 
versy, Father John E. Cantwell, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at St. Louis 
University, presents ideas suggesting 
that conditions of modern society have 
occasioned the recognition of a fourth 
kind of justice. To this fourth kind of 
justice he gives no name. 


FP. J.C, BJ. 
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Our increasingly permissive attitudes toward sex 
can only lead to social anarchy and personal chaos; 






we need to re-examine basic principles 
and formulate social norms and standards 


SEX and SOCIETY 


JoHN L. THomas, S.J. 


E DID not need the repercus- 
sions from two Kinsey reports 
to warn us that modern atti- 

tudes toward sex are confused and 
contradictory. Contemporary art, lit- 
erature and advertising reflect, even 
while they mold, a startling array of 
conflicting opinions and practices. Fam- 
ily theorists and marriage counselors 
appear to regard obvious disorganiza- 
tion as little more than regrettable 
“growing-pains” in an age of transition. 
However, divorce rates and crime rec- 
ords suggest that what was once con- 
sidered socially pathological is gradually 
reaching the status of institutionalized 
normalcy. 

In matters of sex, to be sure, action 
and ideal, practice and theory have 
seldom coincided perfectly, but, at least 
in Western culture, men have had ideals 
and have agreed in theory. Never be- 
fore have they appeared so bewildered 
about the very meaning and function 
of sex itself. Faced with the problem 
of sex, Western man has wandered 
down many false trails and frequently 
lost his way—this is the first time he 
has lost his address. 


SHOWS BASIC CONFUSION 


Fundamentally, this confusion exists 
because there is little agreement on the 
nature and destiny of man_ himself. 
What is man and why is he? Specifi- 
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cally, we cannot decide what is the 
right use of a faculty unless we can 
agree on its primary function, on its 
relationship to the total human organ- 
ism of which it is a property, on the 
nature of that organism itself and on 
its life goal or purpose. Unless there is 
some agreement on each of these four 
questions, there can be no_ ultimate 
rational basis for agreement on the 
rightness of a given act. When there 
is no consensus on the morality of an 
act, it becomes impossible for society to 
work out acceptable standards and 
norms of conduct regulating that act. 

Take the act of eating as an example. 
Everyone despises a glutton, but how 
do we decide if the act of taking food 
conforms to right order? 

First, we must agree that the func- 
tion of the digestive organs is to supply 
the organism with the energy which it 
needs. The need is recognized through 
the drive of hunger, and the satisfac- 
tion of this drive is usually accomplished 
by pleasure, but the pleasure is not con- 
sidered the prime function of the diges- 
tive organs. Second, we must agree that 
the digestive organs are related to the 
total organism as the means of supply- 
ing energy and, conversely, they are 
dependent on the action of the total 
organism for the quality and quantity 
of food which they receive. Third, we 


must agree that the organism is a ra- 
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tional animal and therefore, its drives 
are subject to rational channeling and 
control. Fourth, we must agree that 
the purpose of the rational animal is the 
fullest development of self in the serv- 
ice of God through the observance of 
right order in all its actions. This im- 
plies the use of one’s faculties not only 
according to their primary purpose but 
also in subordination to the primary 
purpose of the person. 

Consequently, we must agree that 
the glutton, who takes food to excess 
merely for the pleasure of eating, per- 
forms an immoral act—he confuses the 
pleasure accompanying an act with the 
purpose of that act, or a means with an 
end.’ 

Of course, as long as the modern 
female struggles painfully to shape her 
figure after the wraithlike, emaciated 
creatures who model her clothes and 
the male lives in mortal dread of those 
“extra pounds after forty,” there is 
little need to seek out the moral prem- 
ises underlying our eating habits. The 
high prestige which society awards to 
youthful beauty and athletic lines keeps 
the problem of eating from becoming 
an acute moral issue. 


NEED FOR PRINCIPLES 


On the other hand, there are human 
drives in regard to which traditional 
controls have been rejected or appear 
inapplicable because of changed social 
conditions. In these cases, new controls 
must be established, and in developing 
them society is forced to reexamine the 
pertinent premises upon which regula- 
tions can be based. Without a return 
to principles there can be no rational 
development of social norms and prac- 
tices. This involves achieving general 
consensus on the nature and purpose of 
the act and the agent. Unfortunately, 


* I believe it was Chesterton who remarked 
that most sin results from man’s tendency 
to elevate to an end that which was meant 
to be only a means. 
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the prevalent confusion concerning the 
nature and destiny of man makes this 
impossible. Hence, there is a great deal 
of discussion about the “function” of 
things but little about their nature and 
purpose. The result is a tendency to 
consider man’s faculties as more or less 
autonomous segments—and the whole 
organism, or man, as totally autono- 
mous.” 


Applied to sex, this means that the 
quality of maleness or femaleness is not 
evaluated as a property of the rational 
human agent nor is its indispensable 
relationship with the reproduction of 
the species in marriage clearly acknowl- 
edged. Considered comprehensively, the 
term “‘sex” signifies that human nature, 
like most higher forms of life, is 
expressed disjunctively in male and fe- 
male. It is this property of maleness 
and femaleness which constitutes sex. 
Basically, this property indicates the 
possession of mutually complementary 
reproductive systems in male and fe- 
male so that, in a sense, it can be said 
that human nature is adequately ex- 
pressed only in the reproductive couple. 
Moreover, the possession of different 
though mutually complementary repro- 
ductive systems has profound implica- 
tions for male and female. Not only is 
the entire psychophysical unit diversely 
affected by its specifically sexual com- 
ponent, but its status and roles in so- 
ciety are related to its characteristics 
of complementarity and to its specific 


* For example, Kinsey et al. have spent years 
meticulously cataloging the quantity and 
quality of activity manifested by the re- 
productive organs of selected males and 
females in our culture. The prominent 
psychiatrist and marriage counselor, Dr. 
Albert Ellis, writes: “A rational sex-love 
code should be based, first of all, on the 
assumption that it is a man-made code, 
constructed only for living human beings 
on this earth. It should not concern itself 
with any hypothetical life in the hereafter, 
nor with any assumed supernatural or 
superhuman beings or functions.” The 
American Sexual Tragedy, Twayne Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1954, pp. 250-251. 
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function in the reproduction of the 
species. 

Experience shows that the reproduc- 
tive drive is so powerful that every 
society has found it necessary to estab- 
lish restraints and controls lest this im- 
pulse lead individuals to actions con- 
sidered disruptive of the social order. 
The formulation of these controls has 
not proved an easy task. Just as in 
working out acceptable social patterns 
for the satisfaction of economic needs, 
the operative factors were not only the 
available resources and the bare bio- 
logical need but also the way men con- 
ceived this need in itself and in relation 
to other values, so it has been with the 
phenomenon of sex. 

Essentially, the problem consists in 
reconciling the need for control with 
the need for expression. Social order 
demands control; group survival re- 
quires expression. Considering the com- 
plexity of the problem and the various 
ways that one can conceive the func- 
tion of sex, it is not surprising that 
cultures differ greatly in the way they 
have defined their prohibitions and per- 
missions. 

TWO REGULATORY SYSTEMS 

In general, two well-defined ap- 
proaches have been followed in formu- 
lating a system of controls for the 
reproductive drive. The older—and 
more widespread — does not seek to 
regulate the sex drive directly. It does 
not regard sexual phenomena from the 
point of view of the person but from 
that of the social system. Because con- 
trol of this powerful impulse is needed 
to maintain society’s marriage, repro- 
duction, kinship, status and ceremonial 
systems, regulations are established in 
terms of these systems. 

This approach to the regulation of 
sexual behavior is common to most 
cultures outside the Christian sphere of 
influence. Its point of departure, we 
have said, is social rather than personal. 
Since sexual behavior is regulated in 
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terms of other social phenomena with 
respect to which it is important, its 
morality is judged not in relation to the 
person but in relation to these other 
phenomena. For example, sexual rela- 
tions are forbidden between certain 
classes of persons within the kinship 
group or clan; sexual advances are pro- 
hibited during certain ceremonials or 
at specified seasons or under designated 
circumstances. Generally, these regu- 
lations are formulated and enforced to 
insure peace and order in the family, 
the clan, or the group. Outside these 
regulated areas, free ex pression is 
granted to the individual. In other 
words, sexual behavior in itself is re- 
garded as non-moral; one “sins” only 
when his action violates certain socially 
established patterns of conduct. 

The second approach to the problem 
of control focuses on the drive itself. 
It seeks to establish a system of control 
which covers all the manifestations of 
the impulse under all circumstances. 
This is the Christian personalist ap- 
proach,'since it considers the drive from 
the point of view of the individual and 
weighs the consequences of its use or 
misuse in terms of the perfection of 
the person. This does not mean that 
the social consequences of the exercise 
of this drive are ignored, but the sys- 
tem of controls is formulated in terms 
of personal perfection, rather than so- 
cial necessity, on the hypothesis that a 
well-ordered society is founded on well- 
ordered individuals. In practice, there- 
fore, social control will appear to focus 
on the reproductive drive itself rather 
than on those specific manifestations of 
it which society judges to be partic- 
ularly disruptive of good order. 

The Christian ideal of chastity, on 
the other hand, establishes a rule in- 
volving all personal action: thoughts, 
desires, words, deeds, omissions, as the 
expression is. It follows logically that 
all concrete relationships between the 
sexes from the cradle to the grave must 
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be patterned in such a way that it is 
normally possible to live according to 
this ideal. 

Some of the functional exigencies of 
the Christian ideal would be: regulation 
of dating and courtship practices; 
extra- and intra-marital relationships; 
definite codes of modesty in dress, 
speech, action; norms in art, entertain- 
ment and advertising calculated to keep 
the excitation of the sexual drive within 
control, and so forth. These are func- 
tionally related—they directly affect 
each other because they are mutually 
supportive and dependent. Christian 
cultures have constantly attempted to 
formulate and enforce these supportive 
restraints and controls since it would 
be unrealistic to desire the ideal unless 
the conditions which make its realiza- 
tion possible are also present. In a 
word, Christian societies strive to create 
a total social “climate” within which 
it is possible for individuals to control 
and express their reproductive drive 
according to patterns of behavior sanc- 
tioned by Christian norms. 

It should be emphasized that the 
point of departure and of return in this 
system is the human person. But it is 
the person conceived in terms of Chris- 
tian values, that is, the person having 
a transcendental goal, a destiny of 
eternal union with God made possible 
through the possession of supernatural 
life. In terms of this transcendental 
end, all other things are considered as 
means (which does not at all mean, as 
is sometimes suggested, that they are 
despised). Hence, the development of 
personality and self-realization must be 
the realization and development of the 
whole person. Specifically, the exercise 
of the reproductive faculty is develop- 
mental only to the extent that it con- 
forms to the nature and destiny of the 
integral person. 

VARYING POINT OF VIEW 

The significant difference between 

these two approaches is that the first 
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conceives morality of sexual behavior 
in terms of some other social phenom- 
enon, such as marriage, kinship, etc., 
in respect to which this behavior is im- 
portant; the second evaluates behavior 
in terms of the human person. 

In the first, only those exercises of 
the reproductive faculty which have 
recognized social significance have 
moral pertinence; in the second, every 
free, conscious exercise of drive must 
be evaluated morally. For example, 


among the people of Alor in the 
Netherlands East Indies (now Indo- 
nesia), sexual activities among the 


young cause little concern, but marriage 
is rigidly under control; and among 
the Aranda of Central Australia, the 
husband will inflict severe punishment 
upon his wife for any infidelity on her 
part, but will lend her readily to a 
friend or guest. 

On the other hand, in a personalist 
social system, such as the Christian 
social order, any thought, word, action 
concerned with sex is regulated by a 
personally supervised code which is de- 
vised with respect to a Creator, an in- 
tegral personal destiny and a _ social 
purpose. 

Both approaches produce a set of 
culturally standardized practices which 
range through definitely prescribed or 
preferred or permitted patterns of be- 
havior to those definitely proscribed. 
Hence, both solve the problem of rec- 
onciling the need for control with the 
need for expression; in each approach, 
however, the solution is based on 
different premises. 

It should be evident that the regula- 
tions which cultures develop along 
these two approaches can be understood 
only in terms of their divergent points 
of departure. Members of western 
Christian tradition, following as they 
do the latter approach, tend to judge 
all other cultures from their personalist 
perspective. As a consequence, they 
tend to overestimate the degree of per- 
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mitted individual freedom and to lose 
sight of the very real social controls 
which do exist in most of these cultures. 
The experience of Soviet practice is 
pertinent here. Their philosophy of sex 
was termed the “‘glass-of-water”’ theory. 
Sex was like a glass of water; you took 
a drink when you wanted to and then 
paid no more attention to it. The appli- 
cation of this theory to real life led 
to such widespread social disorganiza- 
tion that the government has now put 
in force very stringent regulations con- 
cerning marriage and the family. No 
group, whether primitive or advanced, 
can long survive without enforcing 
considerable control over the reproduc- 
tive drive of its members. 
AMERICAN CULTURE 

Turning now to the American scene, 
we observe that the problem of rec- 
onciling the need for sexual expres- 
sion with the need for its control faces 
a society which finds itself in a con- 
fused and paradoxical situation. On the 
one hand, as a participant in the broad 
stream of western Christian culture, 
American society has followed the latter 
approach and has traditionally based 
its solution on the personalist concept 
of the function of sex. On the other 
hand, numerous powerful and _ vocal 
groups in American society have re- 
jected the Christian view of the nature 
and destiny of the human person, with 
the result that for many the personalist 
approach to sex has been deprived of 
its rational foundations. Much of the 
confusion concerning the function of 
sex in American society today has its 
origin in the fact that the traditional 
(and still theoretically approved) norms 
and practices have been erected on a 
concept of the person which is no 
longer accepted by many—and is no 
longer consciously recognized as the 
only rational basis for the Christian 
code by many more. 

Now the personalist approach to the 
control of the reproductive drive is 
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logical and can become operative only 
if the human person is viewed in its 
integrity, i.e., only if the person is con- 
sidered capable of arriving at an objec- 
tive norm of morality and is judged 
morally responsible for his acts. In 
other words, the personalist approach 
implies that there are moral norms 
governing the exercise of the reproduc- 
tive drive and that the violation of 
these norms constitutes a moral evil or 
sin. This is the rationale of the per- 
sonalist approach; to reject it is to 
render the norms and practices based on 
it meaningless and ultimately inopera- 
tive. 

Among some contemporary thinkers 
the traditional Christian concept of the 
dignity and supremacy of the human 
person has been twisted into a grotesque 
caricature, for secularism has deprived 
it of its transcendental goal, and indi- 
vidualism has severed its essential ori- 
entation to society. The result is the 
concept of the “autonomous” individual 
avidly seeking the “development of his 
personality,” though it should not re- 
quire the cumulative experience of man- 
kind to convince us that such a crea- 
ture is at best a fiction—at worst, an 
anarchist. 

WIDESPREAD CHAOS 

In practice, traditional norms and 
practices are being so openly violated 
that many are asking for a revaluation 
of our whole approach. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that contemporary 
society, while rejecting “‘Victorian”’ re- 
straints and controls, has been unable 
to replace them, with the result that 
we are moving in the direction of non- 
regulation. As I have indicated, the 
rejection of the concept of man upon 
which the personalist approach was 
based not only destroyed the foundation 
of traditional restraints and controls 
but deprived men of the personalist 
basis upon which they could erect new 
controls and restraints. Since modern 
individualism finds the other, socially- 
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centered approach to control distaste- 
ful, the contemporary American scene 
can best be characterized as a con- 
fused, uneasy drift. 

Lest this evaluation of the American 
scene appear overly pessimistic, I hasten 
to point out that several divergent 
groups are readily discernible in society. 
First, there is the solid core of tradi- 
tionalists—conservatives, if you will, 
who concur in maintaining the person- 
alist approach. ‘Their basic problem 
consists in living out their ideals in a 
social system where accepted social prac- 
tices and customs are frequently non- 
supportive (if not positively inimical) 
to their cherished values. For example, 
the practice of chasity is rendered dif- 
ficult by some tolerated dating and 
courtship practices, by the overt efforts 
at stimulating the sexual desire in art, 
entertainment and advertising and by 
the institutionalizing of contraceptive 
birth control. 

A second group follows the person- 
alist approach in general but with no 
clear, integrated understanding of its 
personalist basis. As a result, they 
feel that some traditional prohibitions 
are no longer applicable to modern con- 
ditions. This is particularly true in 
their attitude toward the use of con- 
traceptives in marriage. They argue 
that they have the right to make use 
of the findings of modern science in 
this regard whenever circumstances call 
for family limitation. 


A third group maintains that sex is 
a non-moral, purely personal affair. 
Each individual must decide for him- 
self to what extent and under what cir- 
cumstances he shall exercise his sexual 
potential. This obviously calls for 
some experimentation and “sampling,” 
but the only hazard involved is that 
previous training may cause some feel- 
ing of guilt. In this case, the individ- 
ual must decide what is most suitable 
for his happiness, keeping clearly in 
mind that his sexual life is his own per- 
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sonal affair to be regulated by his feel- 
ings and not by any transcendental 
norm of morality. 

Alongside these three groups there 
are a considerable number of people who 
have no clearly defined philosophy of 
sex. They are creatures of their en- 
vironment, guided almost entirely by 
the attitudes of their group and ren- 
dered incapable, through long years of 
conformity, of any real self-determina- 
tion. These people have recognized 
norms and practices, to be sure, but 
they are norms and practices deter- 
mined by the group, not by objective 
moral standards. 


MUST SEEK STANDARDS 


Against this varied background of 
divergent groups, the American sexual 
dilemma stands out clearly. Since in 
all known cultures it has been found 
necessary to devise some system of con- 
trolling the powerful reproductive drive 
of the sexes lest the cooperative rela- 
tionships upon which social life rests 
should be disrupted, it would appear 
that contemporary society will be re- 
quired to do the same. Nevertheless, 
American culture is so complex there 
appears little likelihood that an agree- 
ment can be reached on the formulation 
and enforcement of necessary restraints 
and controls. As I have indicated, two 
approaches are possible. Hence, we are 
faced with the problem of either re- 
storing the foundations upon which the 
traditional personalist approach was 
based, or of imitating nonChristian 
cultures by prescinding from control- 
ling the exercise of sex itself and defin- 
ing clear-cut patterns of behavior in 
specific social areas. 

Should the latter approach be adopt- 
ed, the Catholic minority would find 
itself in a difficult position. It*would 
welcome regulations which define per- 
sonal obligations and support existing 
monogamous institutions. It would de- 
precate the attitude that sexual behavior 
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is in itself non-moral and consequently, 
to be regulated not in terms of the na- 
ture and destiny of the person but in 
terms of specific social institutions in 
respect to which sexual control is im- 
portant. In this connection, it might 
be suggested that cooperation in estab- 
lishing such regulations would be desir- 
able on the principle of accepting the 
lesser of two evils. Some measure of 
socially sanctioned control appears bet- 
ter than none and followers of the per- 
sonalist approach would do well to 
consider that the preservation of social 
order may require their cooperation in 
programs which they may consider only 
partially adequate and which may be 
based on the purely utilitarian premises 
of the second approach. 

This brief overview of one modern 


social problem throws some light on 
why societies having a complex culture 
tend to drift into stagnation and even- 
tually disintegration. Necessary action 
is paralyzed by the divergence of opin- 
ions. Where there is no consensus on 
ultimate values there tends to be little 
consensus on positive practices since 
conflicting ideologies tend to neutralize 
each other. Sooner or later, traditional 
ways of thinking and doing are called 
into question but since there is no con- 
sensus on ultimate values, there is no 
foundation for maintaining the old and 
no basis for constructing the new. 
While divergent minorities muster their 
forces to promote their respective sys- 
tems, the group-thinking mass go along 
with the times and society as a whole 
simply drifts. 





Humanism of Marital Love 


The meaning of marriage, therefore, is not simply love, as some 
have interpreted the doctrine, but rather embraces the whole community 
of life existing between the spouses on all levels of their being. Mar- 
riage thus brings to the two persons involved a fulfillment and comple- 
tion that neither could have apart from the conjugal union. Conjugal 
life brings together the various qualities distributed naturally between 
the diverse sexes, each sex being enriched by the other. Marriage, 
therefore, makes definitely for the fuller life and greater perfection of 
the married parties. The medium for the complete realization of the 
meaning of marriage is precisely the conjugal act. The sensible expres- 
sion of their unity of life and action is conjugal surrender in the marital 
act. 

Francis W. CARNEY 
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Why FEDERAL 


Family Allowances 


Francis J. Cor ey, S.J. 


YEAR AGO, at the Philadel- 

phia National Catholic Family 

Life Conference, I proposed a 
system of family allowances for the 
United States." The proposal called for 
establishment within the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency of a bureau to administer a 
program which would give aid in sup- 
port of larger-than-average families. 
Monthly payments of $12 for the third 
child, $10 for the fourth child and $8 
for each succeeding child are to be paid 
from general treasury funds. 

The United States, the most highly 
industrialized country in the world, has 
been extremely slow in recognizing the 
problem of families with children.’ 
Sweden has long since gone the whole 
way by taking over almost entirely the 


1 “Family Allowances: U.S. Plan,” SOCIAL 


ORDER, 3 (April, 1953) 145-56. 

For two recent discussions of family al- 
lowances, see Elizabeth E. Hoyt, Margaret 
G. Reid, Joseph L. McConnell, Janet M. 
Hooks, American Income and Its Use, Har- 
per, New York, 1954, pp. 256-65; and Hazel 
Kyrk, The Family in the American Econ- 
omy, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1953, pp. 141-44. An entire issue of /nfor- 
mations Sociales [Paris], 8 (February, 1954), 
126-87, is devoted to a survey of family 
allowances systems in eighteen countries. 
Rosalind Chambers, “Family Allowances 
in Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand,” Eugenics Quarterly, 1 (March, 
1954) 21-27, gives brief summaries of pro- 
visions in the countries mentioned; Cicely 
Watson, “Population Policy in France: 
Family Allowances and other Benefits. I,” 
Population Studies, 7 (March, 1954) 263- 
86, reviews the history of French pro- 
grams to the close of the Vichy regime; 
Frank R. Breul, “The Genesis of Family 


to 
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economic cost of bearing and rearing 
future citizens. I make no such pro- 
posal for this country. 


EMERGENT PROBLEM 


But the need for some assistance for 
families will be apparent if we examine 
the economic position of children in 
modern industrial society. In an agri- 
cultural society children are far from 
total liabilities. At a quite early age 
they can begin to be economically pro- 
ductive, caring for small domestic ani- 
mals, ducks, chickens, sheep, calves, by 
cultivating truck gardens, milking cows, 
aiding in harvest. But under an indus- 
trial wage system, especially when child 
labor is rigidly restricted, children be- 
come almost total economic liabilities." 





Allowances in Canada,” Social Service Re- 
view, 27 (September, 1953) 269-80, and 
Monteath Douglas, “Welfare and Redistri- 
bution: Economic Implications of the Re- 
distribution Processes Involved in Canadian 
Social Welfare Policies,” Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Politics, 19 (August, 
1953) 316-25, study aspects of the Cana- 
dian program. 

® “A child, or another child, means an in- 
creased economic burden and, consequently, 
a lower standard of living. In the mod- 
ern industrial society, in contrast with the 
old peasant society, children for the most 
part imply increased expense but not a 
rising family income. The cost of children 
has a tendency to rise with the urbaniza- 
tion of life and increased cultural de- 
mands.” Gunnar Myrdal, Population, a 
Problem for Democracy, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1940, pp. 196-97. 
See also J. Messner, Social Ethics, Herder, 
St. Louis, 1949, pp. 292 and 295 and War- 
ren S. Thompson, Population Problems, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1953, pp. 434-35. 
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Alone among industrial nations of the 
world, the United States has not yet 
recognized the tremendous change 
which has been taking place and the 
greatly increased burden which has been 
placed on wage-earners with children. 

In modern economies, operating un- 

der a wage system, there is no correla- 
tion between income and family need. 
The worker is paid for his time and ef- 
fort according to his economic worth 
to his employer. Whether he is single or 
has a large family, his pay is the same 
as anyone else’s for the same amount of 
work. 
“BUILT-IN” DEFECT 

It is no blanket condemnation of the 

wage system to say that this puts the 
father of a large or even moderate-sized 
family at a serious disadvantage. If 
such families only had as much cash in- 
come as small family groups, they would 
be handicapped. Actually, however, we 
are confronted with the alarming fact 
that young, growing families with small 
children as a group have less income 
than others. Whereas families with no 
children under six years of age had a 
median income of $3,819 in 1950, those 
with three or more such young children 
had a median income of only $2,767. 

This, as I have remarked before, is 

one of the “built-in” defects of our 
wage system. Actually, the “defect” of 
the wage system is the fact that it 
measures economic contribution, rather 
than need. 

Concerning this problem, Alva Myr- 

dal says: 

The decisive comparison in the minds 
of those who contemplate the effects of 
children on their economic status is cer- 
tainly not between poverty as it existed 

times and the contemporary 
The 
comparison generating bitterness in con- 
nection with the economic effects of fam- 
ily increase is that families with children 


in earlier 


ease of economic circumstances. 


become “declassed” as compared to the 
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childless. This is the real effect, and there 
is no doubt that it is psychologically ef- 
fective.‘ 

Measures undertaken to meet the eco 
nomic problem of families, Dr. Myrdal 
continues, 

must abolish the growing class distinctions 
within the classes, which tend to make 
families with children a pariah group 
within each social group. The available 
resources have to be redistributed more 
fairly according to family size.® 

If all families were of approximately 
the same size or had about the same 
needs—and were supported by only one 
wage earner, the “defect” would be non- 
existent. Workers with equal skills 
would be able to maintain pretty much 
the same standard of living. In recent 
years, however, the size of families has 
varied increasingly, and larger numbers 
of families with no dependent children, 
or few, have sent more members into 
the labor force. But because the system 
is generally good and remarkably effi- 
cient, I would like to see it kept. My 
proposal attacks the defect, not the 
basic principle of wages.° 


WIDESPREAD NEED 
The problem which confronts fam- 
ilies in our economic system is acute and 
widespread. Even before the recent de- 
cline in employment, hundreds of thou- 
sands of American families were hard 


* Alva Myrdal, Nation and Family, Harper, 
New York, 1941, p. 126. 

5 Ibid. 

® “The general method of population policy 
can, therefore, be described as a transfer of 
income from individuals and families with 
out children to families with children. This 
principle is obvious and is generally agreed 
upon by all authors on the subject. 
Economic analysis thus far has been re- 
stricted, on the whole, merely to the dis 
tribution between different occupational 
and social groups. In the future the fami- 
ly point of view will be introduced in the 
economic theory of distribution as being 
equally or even more important.” G. Myr- 
dal, op. cit., pp. 201-02. This is a consider- 
ably different thing from the “soak the 
rich” policy of so-called vertical redistri- 
bution. See Thompson, op. cit., pp. 318-20. 
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put to obtain a decent living. We shall 
know more about this question when 
the 1950 census has been fully pub- 
lished and three studies, Paul C. Glick, 
Families in the United States, and Doro- 
thy S. Brady and Herman Miller, In- 
come Distribution in the United States 
and Eleanor B. Sheldon, Child and 
Youth Population of the United States 
(all three based on the 1950 census) 
have been completed. 

Meantime, some preliminary data 
from the Census give us an idea of the 
situation. In 1950, for instance, more 
than 1,600,000 families with three or 
more children had less than $2,000 in- 
come, and another 1,200,000 such fam- 
ilies had less than $3,000, according to 
Census studies.’ 

The clear trend to family allowances 
throughout the world is based upon 
three human principles: 

1. A man should be able to support 
his family at about the same level as 
others in his class. If, through no fault 
of his own, this is rendered impossible 
by the economic system, he and his 
family should not be penalized; 

2. The most important and valuable 
contribution which man can make to 
society is people, for society is people. 
Society has an obligation to those who 
make the most valuable contribution 
which is at least commensurate with its 
obligation to those who contribute 
wealth, ideas, ideals. 


3. The primary obligation for sup- 


More detailed information on the income 


of families can be obtained from my 1953 
Family Life Conference address, SOCIAL 
ORDER, 3 (April, 1953) 149-52 and from a 
study, “American Low-Income Families,” 
ibid., 2 (February, 1952) 59-66. The most 
detailed study in recent years is contained 
in a publication issued by the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Economic Re 
port, Low-Income Families and Economic 
Stability, Washington, D. C., 1949. Brady 
and Miller’s work, already mentioned in the 
text, will give an even fuller picture based 
on the 1950 Census. 
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port of children must always remain 
with parents. Hence, family allowances 
should never be more than a partial con- 
tribution to the support of children— 
and anyone will admit that $8 monthly 
will never be more than part of a child’s 
cost. 

This, in briefest form, is the proposal 
I made and the reasons that urged it. 
The response was widespread and about 
equally divided between those who op- 
posed and those who favored the meas- 
ure. 

STATIST THREAT 

One point which was frequently made 
by those who opposed the plan is that it 
involves another step in the direction 
of statism. A federal system of family 
allowances turns over to a governmen- 
tal agency one more function, albeit 
indirectly and only partially, which tra- 
ditionally has been the responsibility of 
individual families and, in cases of dis- 
tress, private agencies of relief and as- 
sistance. 

Obviously a federal family allowances 
system involves action by the state. Ic 
can hardly be called statism and is only 
a limited intervention of the state. At 
the present time a few of the family 
allowances systems in other countries 
are genuinely statist, that is, the state 
has taken over the entire responsibility 
for child support. However, only one 
such system exists in a non-totalitarian 
country, Sweden. Because of sharply 
declining birth rates there, a Royal 
Commission on Swedish Population 
recommended in 1937 that the state as- 
sume this burden. Of this proposal, the 
Swedish economist, Gunnar Myrdal, 
wrote: 

What is thus developing is nothing less 
than a socialization or nationalization of 
certain important parts of consumption, 
a carrying over from the individual fam- 
ily budget to the public budget of cost 
items relating to children.” 


5 G. Myrdal, op. cit., p. 209. 








The system of family allowances un- 
der discussion here makes no such 
sweeping change in traditional forms of 
family support. It urges, rather, that 
some part of the cost of child rearing 
be supported by society since society 
gains so immensely from the contribu- 
tion of parents. But primary respon- 
sibility and total discretion in the care 
of children still remain with parents, 
within the limits of private and public 
welfare.” Whether we want a federal 
system depends upon two issues: 1. Is 
there any other means short of federal 
responsibility which will achieve the 
same end; 2. Does the good resulting 
from such a measure offset the evil? 

Clearly it would be preferable to de- 
velop some private systems of family 
aid or to organize family allowances 
programs at the state level, rather than 
to entrust the entire responsibility in 
the federal government—just as it 
would be more preferable still to leave 
the matter completely with parents. It 
is an axiom of American tradition that 
increases in federal functions are in- 
trinsically undesirable and are to be 
tolerated only when no other agency is 
available to do a job. In a short paper 
we cannot discuss all possible alterna- 
tives. But it may be possible to indicate 
some difficulties in the way of other 
types of distributive systems. 


NEEDIEST HELPED LAST 

The principal difficulty in the way of 
all kinds of private family allowances 
systems, whether regional or industrial, 
is that those in greatest need of assist- 
ance, because of low wages, will be in 
the weakest bargaining position for ob- 
taining family allowances provisions. 
Let us suppose for a moment that a 
movement for the establishment of pri- 
vate family allowances systems began 





* The qualification simply means that the 


state always has the duty of protecting 
children from the harmful effects of paren- 
tal neglect. 
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to spread through the American econ- 
omy somewhat after the manner of the 
pension movement a few years back, the 
cost-of-living clause inserted in some 
collective-bargaining agreements or the 
present movement for guaranteed an- 
nual wages. 

If such a private movement were to 
get under way, it is most likely that 
beginnings would be made among high- 
ly organized, well paid workers, who 
are relatively well off, rather than 
among the most needy and economically 
depressed. That has been pretty much 
the history of similar movements. Dur- 
ing the recent drive for private pen- 
sion systems, the movement. started 
among steel and automobile workers and 
generally has been confined to employees 
in industries with strong union organ- 
ization. Such a development would 
mean that those most in need of aid in 
raising young children would be placed 
in a worse position comparatively than 
they were in before. 

At the present time, less than half 
the workers eligible for trade-union 
membership have been organized. It is 
not at all unlikely that the unorganized 
would never obtain family allowances, 
if they were dependent upon bargaining 
alone. While not all the unorganized 
are among the most needy, the most 
needy are among the unorganized. 

Among other possible forms of fam- 
ily allowances systems are those based 
upon state or regional divisions. Such 
systems, unless they were to be joined 
with a federal program, would labor 
under the common difficulty that ability 
to pay would not be equally distributed. 
Since this difficulty would affect any 
system short of one at the national 
level, it is worth examining in some 
detail. 

If we examine the four major regions 
of the United States: the Northeast 
(which includes the New England and 
Middle Atlantic states) , the North Cen- 
tral (which includes all the states from 
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Ohio to the Rockies in the north), the 
South (which includes all states from 
Delaware and Maryland to Texas) and 
the West (which includes the Mountain 
and Pacific states), we shall see that 
both income and dependent children are 
unequally distributed among these re- 
gions. 
REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 

Median incomes for the four regions 
were reported in the 1950 census as 
$2,247 for the Northeast, $2,115 for 
the North Central, $1,367 for the 
South and $2,075 for the West. At the 
same time, children 18 years old or 
younger were unequally distributed. 
Whereas there were 41 children under 
19 for each 100 over that age in the 
Northeast, the proportion in the other 
regions was 46.5 for the North Central, 
59.7 for the South and 46.6 for the 
West. 

The Northeast, which has the largest 
proportion of income, has the lightest 
burden of dependent children, while the 
South, which has the smallest propor- 
tion of income, has the heaviest burden 
of children. The other two regions are 
about equal, although the North Cen- 
tral region, which has a somewhat 
larger share of income, has a slightly 
smaller proportion of children. 

The data are presented in the follow- 
ing table: 


country, the various regions would not 
be equally able to support them. And, 
as a matter of fact, the actual distribu- 
tion is considerably more adverse. With 
only 61 per cent of the Northeastern- 
er’s income, workers in the South must 
support 41 per cent more children. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


The unequal distribution of income 
and children is the most serious diff- 
culty confronting any system of family 
allowances except a national program. 
But it is not the only one. 

Limited systems, whether state, re- 
gional or industrial, involve certain in- 
efficiencies and complications that 
would considerably multiply the cost 
of administration. These problems were 
mentioned in last year’s paper and need 
only be reviewed at the present time. 
But their significance would be con- 
siderable. 

Americans are a highly mobile peo- 
ple. In one year almost 10.5 million 
persons moved from one residence to 
another, and almost half of these trans- 
fers involved a change of state. These 
latter moves would require physical 
transfer of records from one state sys- 
tem to another with a consequent in- 
crease in clerical costs and the multi- 
plied possibility of costly error. Much 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF CHILDREN, RATE PER 100 OF POPULATION, PROPORTION 
TO THOsE OvER 18 AND TO LaBor Force, MEDIAN INCOME, 
UNITED STATES, 1950. 


| Children 





, Per 100 
Region || under 18 wattete 
| (thousands) population | over 18 
Northeast | 11,447. | ~~ 29 
North Central | 14,073 31.8 
South | 17,417 37 
West 6,208 31.8 


It is evident that even if children 
were distributed evenly throughout the 
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Per 100 Per 100 in Median 


labor force income 


41 70 $2,247 
46.5 79 2,115 
59.7 99 1,367 
46.6 7o 2,075 


the same problem would rise in the case 
of industrial family allowances systems, 
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Place of Family Allowances 


Integrated more less completely 
into plans of social security for 
which they constitute one of the 
essential bases, family allowances 
seem to be a significant factor for 
social progress and one of the 
elements in an economic policy di- 
rected toward full employment. 


R. Lebel, Informations Sociales 


when workers would transfer, for in- 
stance, from an automobile assembly 
plant to a manufacturer of castings. In 
1952, the job separations, exclusive of 
temporary layoffs, amounted to 35.5 
per cent of the labor force in manufac- 
turing. While not all these workers 
transferred from one industry to an- 
other, the number was probably con- 
siderable. Such industrial transfer 
would require movement of records if 
family allowances systems were set up 
on that basis. 

The considerations we have thus far 
examined are persuasive. They suggest 
that the inefficiencies of any kind of 
multiple system of family allowances 
make a single, federal program more 
desirable. We can briefly recapitulate 
these before going on. First, almost any 
kind of non-federal system will tend to 
be extended to those least in need be- 
fore it reaches those whose need is 
greater. This would be particularly true 
of an industrial organization of family 
allowances in which those segments 
most strongly unionized would be likely 
to obtain the additional assistance earli- 
est—and spread of the program down- 
ward along the income scales would 
probably be in function of 
strength. 

Secondly, state and regional systems 
would suffer the handicaps of differen- 
tials in spread of income and child bur- 


union 
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dens which we have already seen. 

Thirdly, multiple systems, however 
established, would encounter the inef- 
ficiencies of duplicated effort and the 
added costs of transfers, inseparable 
from regional, state or industrial or- 
ganization. 

PARENTS’ ROLE SAVED 

There are further considerations, 
however, which are pertinent when we 
are measuring the threat of “statism” 
involved in a federal system of family 
allowances, 

One of these is that the system of 
family allowances I have proposed does 
not involve the complete assumption by 
the federal government of a new func- 
tion. The aid given to families will 
relieve them of only part of the cost of 
child rearing, and in many instances the 
part would be comparatively small. This 
is a significant point; total responsibil- 
ity for child care still rests upon par- 
ents, where it belongs: we want no state 
nurseries or total planning of child care 
by public agencies. What family allow- 
ances will do for low-income families 
the federal government already recog- 
nizes as an imperative need by allowing 
deductions for dependents from income 
in tax computations. Yet no one would 
think of this excellent and commonsense 
measure as a form of “statism.” 

On the contrary, income-tax deduc- 
tions are a clear recognition of the first 
two principles mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this paper, namely that a man 
should be able to support his family at 
about the same level as others in his 
class and that society has an obligation 
to those who make its most valuable 
contribution. 

Family allowances are simply an ex- 
tension of the principle already recog- 
nized in income-tax deductions. 

Moreover, the system I have proposed 
involves no population policy. In other 
countries family allowances have been 
established with a view to implementing 
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policies adopted by the state.'” The 
schedule of grants suggested at the out- 
set of this paper represents a choice 
made on the basis of four considera- 
tions: 1. the bulk of families with more 
than two children need some economic 
assistance, less in some rough propor- 
tion to increased total family income; 
2. in the long run a universal system 
distributed without regard to need 
(without a means test), but with the 
possibility of recovery through income 
taxes, would be the more efficient and 
potentially economical system; 3. fam- 
ily allowances should be an aid to fam- 
ilies in the care of children they desire, 
rather than an inducement to increase 
the population;"' 4. family allowances 
should be an aid to families but should 
not take over the entire economic re- 
sponsibility for child care. 

At this point, the question may be 
asked: “If family allowances are merely 
an extension of the deduction principle, 
why cannot the problem be met by in- 
creasing the amount which may be de- 
ducted for dependents?” 

The reason is that in many instances 
the cash income of families is too small 
to benefit fully from deductions at the 
level and would not be im- 
proved by increasing the deductible 
amount. Thus, if a man’s income were 
$2,000, he would pay no income tax if 
he supported a wife and one child. But 
if he had three or six or ten children, 
he would be no better off.** On the 


present 


‘See Gertrude Willoughby, “Population 
Problems and Family Policy in France,” 
Eugenics Review, 45 (July, 1953) 93-100; 
A. Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 100-53, G. Myrdal, 
op. cit., pp. 174-226. 

"It is not at all certain that family allow- 
ances, however generously scaled in favor 
of large families, notably affect birth rates. 
See Kyrk, op. cit., p. 143. 

‘*A study of this question, “Taxes and Fami- 
ly Allowances,” based on the 1948 income- 
tax provisions, appeared in SOCIAL ORDER, 
2 os. (October, 1949) 361-65; see also 
ibid., 3 (April, 1953) 148, n. 13. When 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY PERSONAL INCOME 
AFTER FEDERAL INCOME TAX LIABILITY 


AMONG QUINTILES, 1950 

Average 

Income after after-tax 

Quintile taxes income 
Lowest Under $1,780 $1,061 
2 $1,780 to $2,910 2,359 
3 $2,910 to $4,000 3,442 
4 $4,000 to $5,500 4,688 
Highest 5,500 and over 8,881 





other hand, three or six or ten children 
would be very welcome possessions on 
March 15 to a man with $20,000 in- 
come. 

The point is that income-tax deduc- 
tions for dependents mean relatively 
little to families in lower-income brack- 
ets, where the economic problem of 
families is greatest. And increasing the 
amount of deductions would help these 
groups relatively little. Such a change 
will be welcome to families with large 
incomes, since less income will be taken 
away from them, but it will be com- 
paratively meaningless to the needy. 

Family allowances will do for low- 
income families what deductions for 
dependents do for those better off." 
They will be an act of recognition on 
the part of society that raising children 
costs money—at whatever level of the 
income ladder a family may be sta- 
tioned. They will be a subsidy, if you 
wish, but one which equalizes the eco- 
nomic burden of a tremendously im- 


the new tax law has been enacted, the 
situation will be re-examined in an early 
issue of SOCIAL ORDER. 

18“Many citizens whom it would certainly be 
difficult to induce to adopt a positive at- 
titude in the population question—on ac- 
count of old prejudices, lack of intellectual 
capacity, or other reasons—reveal an im- 
mediate understanding when they see that 
the means of achieving this policy corre- 
sponds to what they have already been 
striving for on other grounds for decades.” 
G. Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 208-09. 
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portant social service: building tomor- 
row’s America. 

Finally—and this consideration, I 
think, is important, although it may be 
difficult to present to people generally 
and more difficult to maintain as a so- 
cial attitude—when thinking of a fed- 
eral system of family allowances, we 
should recall that actually it constitutes 
a contribution by the whole of Ameri- 
can society to the upbringing of its fu- 
ture citizens. 

The child, it is true, is a citizen of 
the state of Louisiana, or of Maine or of 
Oregon, but he is a citizen of the 
United States, too. The social, eco- 
nomic and political benefits that result 
from his parents’ contribution accrue 
to the whole country, as well as to the 
state and municipality in which he lives. 
He is a consumer of goods from every 
part of the nation, helps to provide jobs 
for people in every state. His own per- 
sonal, social and economic contribution 
—in his years of maturity—will like- 
wise benefit the whole of society. Amer- 
ica, tomorrow, will be this child and 
millions like him; it is important to 
America, then, that he be reared well.”* 


1*“Such a prophylactic policy must naturally 
and necessarily be directed at the family 
and at the children who are the people of 
the future. Such a policy is in a high de- 
gree an ‘investment,’ an investment in the 
personal capital of the country. It can be 


Economic security cannot, of course, 
assure good citizens. And great men 
can climb up out of grinding poverty. 
But it is safe to say that, generally 
speaking, better men and women will 
come out of homes that are somewhat 
relieved of the constant anxiety insep- 
arable from insecurity. 

American society—we as a whole peo- 
ple—have contributed through many 
years to the somewhat low morale of 
parents. We have tolerated the growth 
of attitudes which depict parenthood 
as an onerous burden—even as some- 
thing of a social stigma. We have al- 
lowed parents to carry the heavy eco- 
nomic cost of perpetuating our society 
unaided. It is high time that we make 
an economic contribution to that cause 
and a psychological contribution to the 
rehabilitation of parenthood. 


defended, therefore, not only on grounds 
of charity and justice, like the older type 
of social policy, but also on the grounds 
of national conservation of human capital. 
This investment in personal capital can be 
even more profitable than investment in 
factories and machines and other property 
which rust can corrupt and the moth con- 
sume. The principal part of the wealth 
of a nation always lies in the quality of 
its population. What I have said here 
means that when we transfer the emphasis 
from curative to preventive social policy 
we must cease to regard the costs of social 
policy as unprofitable, nonproductive con 
sumption costs on the public budget.” G. 
Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 206-07; see also 
Thompson, op. cit., pp. 461-62. 
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A great, historical union movement 
works out its internal and national problems 


Germany's DGB 


JosePH B. ScHUYLER, S.J. 


HE German Trade Union 
Federation (DGB: Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund) maintains 


several schools for training future labor 
leaders. I was fortunate to be attend- 
ing a course at one the day a prominent 
union education director lectured on 
union principles and policy. His mes- 
sage: ““We’re interested in everything 
that concerns the welfare of the Ger- 
man worker and his family: working 
conditions, education, recreation, peace, 
culture, legislation — everything!” 
Again: “Of course the union is polit- 
ical; its very existence depends on po- 
litically made law; if it doesn’t fight 
its own battles in the political arena, 
no one else will!” 

The statements were honest, con- 
vinced and to many, convincing — no 
different from the frequently stated 
policy of the DGB. Ludwig Rosenberg, 
member of the union board of directors, 
had told me the same; you can find it 
in DGB writings regularly. And quite 
openly they include the very feature 
which critics of the DGB so strongly 
resent: expansion of union activity be- 
yond strictly trade union matters; 
heavy involvement in politics. Most 
other criticism can be traced to those 
two. 

Before discussing the pros and cons 
of DGB controversy, we should have a 
positive notion of what the DGB is, 
its origin and development, its struc- 
ture, its achievements and some of its 
problems. Then we can discuss the 
role of the DGB in German life and 


some controverted issues. 
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GERMAN DIFFERENCES 

In general, the history of German or- 
ganized labor shows the same broad 
lines of development as American—with 
two differences. First, the Germans 
have usually sought to achieve their 
goals through government action. Sec- 
ondly, their devotion to ideology pre- 
cluded unity and caused the formation 
of different, often opposed, trade union 
groups. Both these tendencies are evi- 
dent also in American labor but to an 
infinitely less important degree. Before 
Nazism destroyed the free labor move- 
ment in 1933 there were three impor- 
tant union groups—socialist, Christian 
and progressive. The socialist was by 
far the strongest (nearly 4,500,000) 
though the Christians, hardly one- 
eighth as numerous, exerted great in- 
fluence through religious and middle-of- 
the-road political afhliations. 

While this fractionalization did not 
help employers, it caused such weak- 
ness as to weaken opposition to Nazi 
dictation. As jailed union leaders of 
all types talked things over in the com- 
radeship of persecution and concentra- 
tion camp, they resolved to unify the 
labor movement when the nightmare of 
Nazism and war ended. They agreed 
that the unified union movement would 
be politically neutral (though the word 
“independent” would have been a better 
choice) and would recognize the value, 
importance and contribution of religion 
to national social life. Determined to 
save their people, i.e., the whole work- 
ing community, from another national 
catastrophe and from being tyrannized 
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into another war, they deliberately 
aimed at being a force to influence gov- 
ernment policy even outside the obvi- 
ously socio-economic area and at achiev- 
ing a role in shaping economic policy to 
obstruct industrialists who might again 
embark on a war economy.’ 

It is important to understand that 
mentality. It helps to explain union 
policy in the Mitbestimmung (codeter- 
mination) battle, the willingness of 
unions to sacrifice many wage demands 
in rebuilding Germany and the deter- 
mination to stay united even in the 
face of continued ideological differences 
among their members. 

It would take a separate article to 
trace postwar developments, the impact 
of occupation policies, the reaction on 
the part of church groups and political 
parties. The unified union (Einheits- 
gewerkschaft) became a fact, inherited 
the assets which the Nazi labor move- 
ment had amassed (including their own 
former properties) and developed into 
a strong organization. Consisting of 
sixteen industrial unions, it claims some 
6,000,000 members. This is less than 
40 per cent of German labor, quite a 
sizeable proportion in view of several 
difficulties, though much of the mem- 
bership is not nearly so freely dedicated 
as officials might claim. Four big un- 
ions—metal, mining, public service and 
transport-railway—have about half the 
membership, and three others — build- 
ing, chemical-ceramics and textile— 
total another million workers. The DGB 
collects almost a half billion DM 
(nearly $120,000,000) dues each year, 
which, in addition to inherited assets, 
banks and investments, makes the DGB 
a relatively strong financial power. 
Headquarters at Diisseldorf provides a 
wealth of services for its members and 
has departments for questions on women 





* Of course this attitude re the industrialists’ 
role in causing war is not shared univer 
sally. It is widespread in the thinking of 
union people. 
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workers, youth, labor law, education, 
special groups (e.g., foremen, white 
collar workers, civil servants), social 
legislation, economic policy, press and 
publicity, fo reign relations, records. 
Significantly, two DGB officials are 
charged with checking all possible dan- 
ger to union policies in, respectively, 
fairness to religious groups and freedom 
from communist and fascist infiltration. 
TRAIN FUTURE LEADERS 

Its education department runs seven 
or eight schools, where prospective 
union leaders can follow brief (one to 
three weeks) courses on various socio- 
economic subjects at no cost to them- 
selves (except partial loss of wages) 
and shares with civic communities the 
responsibility for three academies 
(Dortmund, Frankfort, Hamburg) 
where forward-looking people, mostly 
unionists with no university training, 
get a chance for nine months of study 
again without cost, except for partial 
loss of wages. I might mention that 
visits to several of these institutions 
and participation in several courses im- 
pressed me favorably with this phase 
of DGB educational work. Teachers 
and students put in a full day’s work, 
and the standards are relatively high. 

Each union is theoretically autono- 
mous. However, most people are con- 
vinced that most DGB power resides 
in Diisseldorf. Several minor union 
ofticials assured me of this and industri- 
alists have no doubt about it. I per- 
sonally cannot say. Diisseldorf officials 
insisted that DGB headquarters is 
merely a service and public relations 
bureau for member unions. Undoubt- 
edly it’s more than that, but I think 
only long personal acquaintance with 
the organization could warrant an ade- 
quate judgment on this matter. 

German unions are not organized on 
The industry 1S divided 





a plant basis. 
into regions and localities, with most 
of the money and leadership belonging 
to regional and national offices. This 
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means that there is little economic 
power to finance strikes in individual 
plants; it also means that rank-and-file 
workers have little chance to know the 
union unless they bestir themselves to 
do so. It is also an explanation tor 
much rank-and-file apathy. 

Though the DGB’s membership seems 
to be far more favorable to the so-called 
Socialist Party (SDP), the fact is that 
Germany’s tremendous post-war re- 
covery has depended in large measure 
on union contributions and sacrifices. 
Perhaps oddly, they called for reestab- 
lishment of Employer Associations, in 
order to have someone with whom to 
bargain collectively. They withheld 
wage and hour demands to check any 
possible blows at national regrowth. 
Strikes in post-war Germany have been 
extremely rare. 

Interestingly enough, American 
unionists have criticized the DGB for 
not striking more. Say the Americans: 
“You're strong; you have a right to 
more than you’re getting, why not cut 
the capitalists down to size by strik- 
ing?” Perhaps after more than twenty 
years, Germans have forgotten how to 
strike. Perhaps, realizing that usually 
both sides lose in a strike, they prefer to 
be patient. Perhaps German housewives 
wouldn’t brook such a disruption in 
their weekly economy. Perhaps, because 
of over-centralization of funds, regional 
unions couldn’t finance a strike. Any 
of these reasons might be valid, but the 
answer given by DGB officials is usually 
this: “Right now the nation can’t 
afford it, and we’d prefer to try other 
methods rather than risk injury to 
national welfare.” The interesting point 
is that the allegedly socialist, class-con- 
scious DGB gives such an answer to 
traditionally anti-Marxist Americans. 


COMPLETE UNANIMITY 


There was one exception, when Ger- 
man labor was ready to strike all the 
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way. Had even the mitigated’ form of 
Mitbestimmung been turned down by 
the government a couple of years ago, 
German labor would have struck— 
to win! This, too, is an indication that 
the German labor movement is serious 
about its over-all national goals and 
purposes, not merely business unionism. 

Again, German unionists have esti- 
mated that the economy could pay labor 
an additional ten-fifteen per cent to 
present wages. Many “impartial” ob- 
servers agree, some don’t. But since the 
effect on prices isn’t known, the DGB 
prefers to play it safe rather than cause 
an economic crisis. 

Problems of the DGB are manifold 
and of course connected with much of 
the criticism directed against it. In the 
first place, it doesn’t know even where 
it wants to go. Do its socialists want 
nationalization? Many don’t, partic- 
ularly in view of the new possibilities 
with Miétbestimmung. What of Mit- 
bestimmung? There’s a good deal of 
uneasiness, not a little caused by Father 
von Nell-Breuning’s article, ““The Un- 
ions at the Crossroads,” which the DGB 
had reprinted and circularized among 
its officials. Unions traditionally have 
aimed, says Father Nell, at getting the 
most from the business for its men; but 
now, with union men on the boards 
of directors, in the pay of the companies 
and now enabled to live with the in- 
come and comforts of successful bus- 
iness, unions are told by the company 
through union men that wage increases 
and other benefits are impossible. 
Should the union be training union 
leaders—or future teammates for man- 
agement? 

Another serious problem concerns 
unity itself. Many Christian and social- 
ist members are accusing each other of 


* The unions wanted codetermination ex- 
tended also to iron-coal-steel holding com 
panies, and to other segments of the 
economy. 
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making life together impossible. Within 
each group there is much contention 
(which often enough can be a sign of 
vigor): Christians, who include many 
who aren’t so very Christian, are de- 
bating whether they should withdraw. 
Socialists, who include many who are 
more Christian than socialist, are em- 
broiled in strife between those whose 
first love is the union and those who 
love the Socialist Party more. But more 
of this below. 

Other problems derive from the hos- 
tility of many Catholic churchmen, the 
influence in government of economic 
liberals, the lack of contact between 
DGB leaders and the rank and file and 
the difficulty in getting unified policy 
on matters of a more cultural nature, 
a fertile ground of dispute between 
Christians and natural humanists. 

Criticisms go beyond the problem 
area. The DGB is accused of being too 
closely linked with the Socialist Party. 
Here one must be careful. A union 
official in position to know assured me 
that DGB money financed socialist 
literature—but so cleverly that Cath- 
olics couldn’t be aroused to challenge 
it. Furthermore, much of this _pro- 
SPD activity occurs not in DGB circles, 
but within one or other union, as the 
Metal Workers’, which is predominantly 
socialist. And the DGB can’t be blamed 
for what some of its autonomous mem- 
bers do. This argument does not leave 
DGB critics very happy. 


SOCIALIST DOMINATION 


Another criticism looks at the prepon- 
derance of socialist leaders in key posi- 
tions. That’s quite true. On the other 
hand, some 95 per cent of DGB mem- 
bership are registered Catholics or Pro- 
testants, who voted for these officials 
and who could vote for others if they 
choose. The DGB is accused of being 
dictatorial and authoritarian, but there 
are few German organizations of which 
the same could not be said. By the very 
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fact of being united, the DGB is ac- 
cused also of having no competition. A 
case can always be made for competi- 
tion, of course, but few unionists any- 
where in the world would agree that a 
split labor movement is good. A similar 
answer is due those who complain about 
DGB bigness. As a matter of fact, 
genuine unionists could legitimately 
wonder if it’s big enough, since over 
60 per cent of German workers are not 
organized. 

Still another criticism is that the 
DGB has too much money, and spends 
it on non-trade union purposes: banks, 
publishing, cultural activities. I think 
that might well be true, in the sense 
that more money and effort could be 
spent to acquaint the rank and file with 
their union. But one doubts that the 
critics would be made happy thereby, 
for such a policy would simply 
strengthen the union. 

Perhaps the most important criticism 
strikes at the very heart of DGB policy. 
The DGB, say many—including for- 
eign observers—is too much in politics, 
too preoccupied with cultural concerns, 
e.g., public education, recreation, gen- 
eral welfare and services; it’s too lusting 
for power, a threat to the state, a 
danger to democracy. 

Let’s admit right off that, especially 
in view of the confusion in DGB’s own 
thinking, it would not help Germany to 
be ruled by the DGB. Let’s also recog- 
nize that it is not even a remote 
probability. Let’s also admit that, 
within a democratic nation, any free 
association has the right to define its 
own purpose to be achieved by its own 
methods within the framework of 
democratic law. If a union decides to 
concern itself with increased social wel- 
fare for workers, it’s hard to see how 
anyone in a democratic society has a 
right to stop it. Of course if it uses 
improper means, it’s up to the state to 
protect its citizens from such impro- 
priety. At present in the anti-commu- 
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nist, anti-fascist DGB it’s senseless even 
to consider this point. 

However, the criticism is valid when 
directed by the DGB at itself. Does the 
DGB help itself by striving for such 
expanded goals? Answers on either side, 
I think, could be defended quite easily, 
though most critics—Germans as well 
as foreign—would defend the negative. 
There is one point, however, which 
makes an affirmative defense rather 
difficult. And it lies at the bottom of 
the whole controversy about splitting 
the DGB, which we'll consider pres- 
ently. 

UNION DIVISION 

The point is this: when trade union- 
ists of different ideologies aim at im- 
provement in working conditions, they 
should cooperate. But when union policy 
embraces formation of a youth move- 
ment, reform of family legislation, 
school policy and other matters which 
presume an ideological position, the 
membership will react not as trade 
unionists, but as members of a partic- 
ular religious or political group. That 
is one of the great sources of division 
in the DGB. 

Be it said that the union does not 
officially stand for or against ideol- 
ogically based positions. But many of 
its leaders and member groups do. And 
public blame doesn’t stop to make dis- 
tinctions. I would say this: though it 
is hard to draw the line, and the union 
has the right to propose its own goals, 
nevertheless it would be well-advised, if 
it wishes to maintain its unity, to with- 
draw from those policies which its 
members as union members would not 
be expected to support. 

Now for this question of “splitting 
the union,” or “reviving the old Chris- 
tian unions.” We might first recognize 
that Christians have not been happy 
about socialist influence in the DGB, 
about its activity in several socio-politi- 
cal and cultural matters. They have 
not been very happy, either, about the 
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rather limited opportunities for Chris- 
tians to exercise influence in union 
policy formation and educational ac- 
tivities. They fear that the entire labor 
movement might be won over to an 
aChristian mentality and that the re- 
sult for Germany and Christian Europe 
would be catastrophic. 

As a matter of fact, Christian leader- 
ship and influence in the DGB is rather 
on the short side. Without going into 
particulars or statistics (only two of 
the twelve executive directors of the 
DGB are Catholics; only one of the 
seven union schools has Catholic leader- 
ship), let’s say that Christian influence 
in the DGB has about a fifteen per cent 
rating. Why is that? 

First off, even before 1933, the so- 
cialists were that much stronger when 
the unions were split. Practicing and 
active Christians (as contrasted with 
the previously mentioned 95 per cent 
registered Christians) are a small mi- 
nority among German trade unionists. 
Several good Christian leaders were lost 
to the DGB through appointment to 
government posts. Though some good 
old-timers remain, there’s a tremendous 
gap of twenty years during which those 
who should be leaders today were not 
trained. Again, Catholic organizations 
are pretty well split themselves: there’s 
the KAB (something like our ACTU), 
the Catholic factory-worker groups, the 
Kolping societies, the labor committee 
of the Christian political party. We 
haven’t developed a widespread Catholic 
youth movement in labor circles. Since 
the unfortunately named Christian 
Democratic Union — Christian Social 
Union (CDU-CSU) is politically and 
economically to the right and the also 
unfortunately named Socialist Party 
(SPD) is to the left, most workers have 
followed the call from the left—even 
if in a passive sort of way. 

Now some “Christians” are saying: 
“It’s about time we stopped the pre- 
tense, stopped trying to go along with 
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the socialists and reds (sic!), stopped 
trying to win them over and lose our 
own souls in the process. Let’s strike 
out for ourselves, at least protect our 
own people and really contribute some 
thinking to German trade 
unionism.” Since the election in which 
Adenauer so decisively won, despite 
large-scale pro-socialist propaganda by 
many DGB leaders, these “splitters” 
add: “You see, we’ve won the election, 
which was a direct hit on the DGB. 
Let’s capitalize on it, let’s withdraw and 
have a law made giving us a proportion- 
ate share of DGB assets. We have more 
CDU-CSU labor members in parliament 
than SPD labor members. We could 
bring a large section of the DGB mem- 
bership with us.” 

Interestingly enough, it was only the 
confusion among SPD ranks within the 
DGB which caused certain Catholic 
moral leaders to refrain from demand- 
ing immediate withdrawal as a duty in 
conscience. (I might mention that 
ideological differences cause policy dif- 
ferences to run deep on the German 
political, religious and socio-economic 
scene—far deeper than in Britain or 
the U. S.) 

The answer to this reasoning goes: 
“We're only a minority. If we pull out, 
the DGB goes on as before, and we lose 
the chance we have now to exert some 
Christian influence. Besides, it’s not the 
socialists’ fault that we're not more 
effective—it’s our own apathy. This 
apathy will not change simply because 
we withdraw. It’s not the role of the 
Christian to retire from battle—how 
else are we going to win German labor- 
ing men if we don’t stay among them? 
Suppose we do pull out—and we lose 
the next election. What happens then? 
The election wasn’t a defeat for the 
DGB—it was a victory for Adenauer; 
we have no right to interpret it as a 
mandate to split the union. Besides, 
there’s nothing we could do outside the 
DGB that we can’t do inside it.” 


Christian 
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My own sympathies lie very strongly 
with this side. I think it would be a 
tragedy to split German labor—a trag- 
edy for the labor movement; a tragedy 
for Christian workers, who would find 
socialist union leaders not too sympa 
thetic to Christians in their hiring and 
firing policies as personnel directors 
under Mitbestimmung, a tragedy for the 
Church, which would lose too much 
good will in socialist circles, and many 
of whose members, clerical and lay, 
would be confirmed in a false convic- 
tion that everything with a socialist 
label is red and devilish. (Cf. Fr. Nell- 
Breuning’s estimate of socialist and neo- 
liberalist mentality, socIAL ORDER, 4 
[ April, 1954] 153.) 

The opportunity for the Church is 
great. There are many people of good 
will among the non-Catholic socialist 
union members. While the union re- 
mains unified, we have a chance to 
exert on them a Christian influence that 
is often welcome and slowly taking 
hold—though very slowly. Withdrawal 
would stop that leavening process and 
consign huge segments of German labor 
to the possibility of the same increasing 
de-Christianization that has affected 
other countries. Too, under the present 
arrangement, competent Catholics can 
achieve positions in which they have 
direct influence in forming Christian 
leaders in individual plants and the 
labor movement generally. Dr. Franz 
Deus, head of the one union school 
under Catholic leadership wields great 
influence on hundreds of young trade 
unionists. 

(Word has just come to me from 
Germany (April, 1954) that disagree- 
ment between two elements of the 
Christian wing has led to breaking off 
their attempts, at least provisionally, to 
split the union. Presumably, however, 
the very seriousness of the attack on 
unity should cause socialist leaders 
to be much more conciliatory and co- 
operative in its policies. ) 
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Two Reeent Views 


Davip McCorp WRIGHT 


As it is the distinguishing happiness of free governments that civil order should 
be the result of choice and not necessity, and the common wishes of the people 
become the law of the land, their public prosperity and even existence very much 
depends upon suitably forming the minds and morals of their citizens. When the 
minds of people in general are viciously disposed and unprincipled and their con- 
duct disorderly, a free government will be attended with greater confusions and 
with evils more horrid than the wild uncultivated state of nature. It can only 
be happy where the public principles and opinions are properly directed and their 
manner regulated. This is an influence beyond the stretch of laws and punish- 
ments and can only be claimed by religion and education. It should therefore be 
among the first objects of those who wish well to the national prosperity to en- 
courage and support the principles of religion and morality, and early to place the 
youth under the forming hand of society that by instruction they may be moulded 
to the love of virtue and good order. From the charter of the Universiiy of Georgia 


(oldest state university charter in the United States), January 27th, 1785. 


BEGIN MY REVIEW with this 
quotation not only because it seems 
to me the best brief statement of 
the problem of democratic progress 
that I know of, but also because it 
shows how early was recognized in 
America the need for a framework of 
values in political and economic life. I 
will try to show that it is essentially 
this need for a supporting value frame- 
work with which the two books’ here 
discussed are really concerned. 
One must not however jump to the 
conclusion that Muelder’s and De- 
RELIGION AND THE DECLINE OF 


CAPITALISM.—By V. A. Demant. Scrib- 
ner’s, New York, 1953, 204 pp. $3.00. 
RELIGION AND ECONOMIC RESPON- 
SIBILITY.—By W. G. Muelder. Scribner’s, 
New York, 1953, xvii, 264 pp. $3.50. 
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mant’s work is similar either in con- 
tent or point of view. Muelder starts 
from a vague humanitarian ‘“mono- 
theism” which is only secondarily 
Christian, if at all, and gives in effect 
little more than a standard economic 
text of fairly usual “third-force” so- 
cialist and sociological orientation. 
While there is some (extremely one- 
sided) presentation of historical ma- 
terial relating to Christian attitudes 
toward economics, his concern is with 
empirical social problems. And this so 
nearly completely monopolizes his at- 
tention that the “religious” part of the 
subject matter fades out well - nigh 
entirely. 

Very different is Canon Demant. His 
approach is most explicitly and thor- 
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oughly Christian, and he writes with 
a profound insight carrying far beyond 
easy labels of “capitalist” or socialist. 
Under his searching leadership the read- 
er is brought to a consideration of some 
of the most profound issues of all 


human life and human civilization. 
God, man and history inseparably 
linked! 


But both books have this much in 
common: Both ask, “What economic 
order is most Christian?” And both are 
led to ask, as a part of that question, 
“Is capitalism Christian?” Let us dis- 
cuss the general problem thus raised. 


I 


There are two main lines of approach 
that can be used in judging any eco- 
nomic system. The first is “Will it 
work?” The second, “Is it moral?” 
We may begin with the problem of 
workability before approaching the 
moral one. My thesis for some ten 
years has been that the major problems 
of stability are all inseparably linked 
with the problem of growth. The dif- 
ficulty is that growth both comes 
through change and also causes change. 
Just as the parts of the human body 
must constantly readjust themselves in 
the process of growing up, so also the 
parts of the economic body—the vari- 
ous “industries” and work-groups— 
constantly must readjust themselves in 
a growing society. Both the pattern 
of wants and the pattern of production 
constantly and inevitably change. 


Unfortunately, however, the sum 
total of these individual changes cannot 
always be relied upon to add up to 
smooth expansion. Their occasional 
failure to do so comes essentially from 
a problem of foresight. What would 
be required for smooth, total expansion 
would be that the directors of produc- 
tion possess X-ray eyes capable of read- 
ing off the wants of the consumer six 
or eight months before he had them 
himself! And essentially the same dif- 
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ficulty exists under any liberal govern- 
ment (that is one not relying primarily 
on rationing and compulsion) —socialist 
as well as capitalist. We thus reach 
the conclusion that the process of spon- 
taneous dynamic growth, involves 1, 
inevitable tendencies toward fluctua- 
tion in aggregate economic output, 2. 
inescapable (in any society) disturb- 
ances and readjustments of work groups 
and work skills. 


LIMITS TO GROWTH 


But is there any necessary end to 
growth—any necessary “objective” 
saturation points beyond which a na- 
tion cannot (or should not) go? From 
at least the time of Aristotle on down 
this notion of “saturation” and of a 
“normal” consumption level has been 
tremendously influential. Many people 
write as if there were in civilized life 
some “natural” set of tastes as opposed 
to those which are merely the result of 
“pecuniary emulation,” chrematistics or 
what not. Their point of view is well 
satirized by the cartoon in Punch of 
the old lady asking, “Why can’t we all 
travel on the dear old railroad the way 
God intended us to?” 

Yet it is a well-known psychologi- 
cal truism that “natural” wants usually 
mean accepted and accustomed wants. 
Even Mr. Lewis Mumford lists among 
the necessities of life “poetry, drama, 
idle play,” and Professor Frank Knight, 
recognizing the spontaneous extension 
of human wants, defines the problem 
of economic progress as “not satisfac- 
tion but better wants.” Yet, returning 
from the philosophical to the practical, 
we do pass through periods in which 
demand seems insufficient. What is the 
explanation? Possibilities are twofold. 
First of all, there is the question of 
overlapping rates of change already 
touched upon. Industry, though en- 
tirely flexible in motivation, may not 
find itself physically able to re-organize 
and re-direct its policy quickly enough 
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to maintain a constantly expanding 
total, even though the potential unsat- 
isfied wants of the consumer are there. 
When that happens there may be a 
failure of investment to offset saving 
and the disastrous process of “secondary 
deflation” may step in. The result may 
be such a pessimistic atmosphere that 
no one will venture upon expansion 
even though “objectively” the necessary 
investment outlets are present. 

A second possibility is the pressure 
group. The various special economic 
work-groups—labor, business or both— 
may band together to oppose change. 
The motives involved will range from 
simple greed, to love of security, “‘par- 
ticipation” and serene routine. What- 
ever the motive, however, if the parts 
of a society refuse to readjust so as to 
permit continual growth, then invest- 
ment cannot continue and demand can- 
not be satisfied: Again, investment will 
not offset saving and again there will 
be secondary deflation. 


CURBING DEFLATION 


What can be done about this prob- 
lem of recurrent deflation? There are 
four main possibilities. The first is to 
stop growth entirely, prevent saving 
and settle down into unchanging eco- 
nomic routine with no rise in living 
standards. The next method is to plan 
growth in advance by some sort of 
central “traffic-cop” board. Neither of 
these methods need involve explicit 
nationalization, though of course “‘so- 
cialization” would make them easier. 
The third possibility is to allow prices 
and wages to fall until the economic 
machine once more starts itself going. 
The fourth is not to try to direct 
growth in advance but nevertheless to 
stand ready to maintain a “floor” under 
demand—in other words to be willing 
to take measures to stop deflation be- 
fore it gets “out of bounds” by “‘filling 
in” public works, deficit finance and 
sO on. 
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Recent economic thought has greatly 
undermined our faith in the empirical 
reliability of the third method—purely 
laissez-faire wage and price reduction. 
Although it is now firmly established 
as a matter of abstract theory that if 
prices and wages are allowed to fall 
indefinitely there must be an eventual 
recovery, the very theorists who most 
insist upon this fact are equally care- 
ful to point out, as a matter of prac- 
tice, that they do not necessarily pre- 
scribe so heroic a measure. The trou- 
ble is that no one can properly say with 
confidence when the upturn will come 
or after how much of a drop. 

On the other hand, of course, there 
can be economic conjunctures in which 
price and wage reduction will do the 
trick within a relatively short range 
of time and with a minimum of suffer- 
ing. But there are very few people, 
indeed, willing to confine themselves 
under all circumstances to price and 
wage reduction alone. And to antici- 
pate a bit I feel that so one-eyed a 
view is not merely empirically danger- 
ous, but that it risks the infliction 
upon society of a degree of unnecessary 
and unavoidable suffering difficult if not 
impossible to combine with a Christian 
conscience. 

But now let us turn to the other 
three methods: Stopping growth, licens- 
ing growth, filling in discontinuities 
in growth. They can all be workable 
in their way. Have any of them any 
special claim to “morality” or Chris- 
tianity? 

II 

It is just at this point that Muelder 
and Demant tend to disagree. Muelder 
seems to think that one particular gen- 
eral type of economic organization has 
a higher claim upon the religious man 
than others. Demant, on the other 
hand, holds the existence of any eco- 
nomic system is im itself an indication 
of man’s imperfection: “‘social order is 
there at all because men do not and 
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cannot act in all their relations by un- 
ambiguous love. I should doubt... 
whether even letter-writing would be 
required in the Kingdom of Heaven!” 
(p. 150) And although he has certain 
subordinate economic values which he 
definitely prefers, he prefers them 
mostly for non-theological reasons. 

The truth is, however, that the 
choice between the various methods of 
stabilization is largely a choice of val- 
ues. Some systems implement some 
values more than others. Muelder, as 
we have said, although it is difficult to 
pin him down, seems to give especial 
priority to one particular value com- 
plex. His ideal appears to be a state 
of “industrial democracy” in which 
workers have “security,” and a feeling 
of “belonging.” Also ‘men need re- 
ligious help to be freed from the debas- 
ing enslavement to the principles and 
practices of an acquisitive society. Un- 
less Western man is able to be released 
from the enslavement he is doomed. 
This religious issue is thus critically im- 
perative.” (p. 95) But on the other 
hand in another passage Muelder does 
seem to me to hint at what I will be 
able to show is the basic problem. ‘We 
have yet to see what a culture would 
concretely be like if the community 
purposefully set out to reconstruct its 
life in terms of personality fulfillment. 
Presumably there would be a marked 
pluralistic character to such a culture 
along with security in respect to certain 
vital minimums.” (p. 136, italics add- 
ed.) 


INCOMPATIBLE OBJECTIVES 


What I want now to suggest is that 
these two aims—the industrial ‘‘dem- 
ocratic” and the pluralist “personality 
fulfillment” one are in very consider- 
able conflict. The essential difficulty 
has been put by Lord Lindsay of Birker 
(made a peer by the Labour Govern- 
ment) in F.$.C. Northrup’s Ideological 
Differences and World Order. Lord 
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Lindsay there points out that “discus- 
sion for us is not discussion by us.” 
In a growing society the pattern of ef- 
fort must be tied together either by 
central planning or by the market. But 
central planning and the self-govern- 
ing, self-planning workshop are not 
compatible. There is a fierce struggle 
within the left between syndicalism 
and centralism. “But why not stop 
growth?” it will be asked. “Then every 
unit can be self-governing because there 
will be no need to adjust.” The answer 
I think lies in two things, 1. the desire 
of many people for rising living stand- 
ards, 2. Dr. Muelder’s test of pluralistic 
personality fulfillment. The trouble is 
that there are many different types of 
personalities to be fulfilled! 


The stationary state, I suggest, blocks 
the personality fulfillment of the cre- 
ative mind. Man is not merely an eco- 
nomic consumption machine, or merely 
a craftsman desiring unchanged routine 
and repetitive skills. Man is also artist, 
scientist, creator. The problem is not 
that the nature of man is merely so and 
so. Of course there are large-scale uni- 
formities. But the real problem is that 
it is also the nature of man to be highly 
different! 


iil 


What we then next must ask is what 
are the types of character favored by 
capitalism. And are these types and 
the profit motive Christian? 

Let us first clear away some prelim- 
inaries. It is true that capitalism (like 
any other growing system) cannot give 
100 per cent recognition to the desire 
for uninterrupted routine or to the de- 
sire for the self-governing workshop. 
On the other hand, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the only form of “belong- 
ing” that a man can feel is that of the 
union or the factory. Thus Canon De- 
mant writes, “Methodism, in the early 
nineteenth century, while sponsoring 
the motives that made the industrial 
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age, also provided by its own religious 
fellowships a substitute for the more 
organic unities of earlier periods.” (p. 
52, italics added.) 

Perhaps when Carlyle wrote, there 
was some reason to talk of being “shut 
up in the iron belly of laissez faire,” 
but there is little excuse for so one- 
eyedly “economic” an approach today. 
The man who manages now to be an 
isolated social unit in the United States 
must be a genius at evasion. Clubs, 
churches, organizations of all sorts, 
tailored to fit every creed, race, purse 
and need, pursue him on all sides. If 
he manages to be isolated and lonely in 
spite of all this he has nobody to blame 
but himself. Further if he wants the 
products of growth and change he has 
to take some of their consequences. And 
finally if we are to allow the satisfac- 
tions of the scientist and the engineer 
in new discovery we cannot thereafter 
choke them off by iron-clad routine. 
But while all this is true it does not 
meet the charge that the profit motive 
is essentially unChristian and ungener- 
ous. Let us go on to it. 


HUMAN AMBIVALENCE 


Here too some ground has to be 
cleared. We must distinguish between 
the dangers of a particular type of in- 
centive and those which adhere to all 
incentives. My thesis for some years 
has been that all incentives are potential 
occasions for sin. Even if we separate 
power from all economic rewards, pow- 
er as such, in the sense of administrative 
responsibility, is unavoidable in organ- 
ized social life. But power, as such, is 
to many people an incentive and a re- 
ward. Power has its secret sweets, for 
some characters, in merely being exer- 
cised, and for others there is the feeling 
of being a “big shot.” 

Thus even if a man begins to assume 
power merely with a wish to serve, he 
soon finds the deferences and other sat- 
isfactions he receives in connection 
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with his service pleasant, and from that 
it is very easy to work himself over, 
often unconsciously, from ambition to 
serve, to ambition for the honor con 
nected with service. But the New Tes 
tament does not merely warn against 
the love of riches. It also warns against 
“selfish ambition.” Thus the Epistle 
of James, perhaps the most economic- 
ally “radical” of the epistles, says, “But 
if you have bitter jealousy and selfish 
ambition in your hearts, do not boast 
and be false to the truth. .. . For where 
jealousy and selfish ambition exist there 
will be disorder and every vile prac- 
tice.” (James 3:14, 16) Yet who that 
begins to know his own heart and is 
even tolerably honest with himself can 
fail to recognize the selfish ambitious 
alloy in even his noblest impulses of 
service? Power, then, and responsibil- 
ity remain, even if money differences 
vanish. And good intentions can pave 
the road to hell. But concluding thus 
that all incentives can be potential evils, 
let us now come to specifically capital- 
ist incentives: are they especially bad? 

I suggest that our attitude toward 
the capitalist incentives is deeply warped 
by two confusions—an ethical and an 
economic one. The ethical mistake lies 
in the confusion of the psychological 
effects and Christian status of covetous- 
ness and envy on the one hand with the 
effects and status of something which 
I will call emulation on the other. In 
the same way our economic attitudes 
are colored by the confusion of getting 
rich, in the sense of taking wealth 
away from others, and getting rich in 
the sense of adding ¢o the total to be 
distributed. 


INCREASING WEALTH 
Perhaps when Carlyle wrote, there 
italism is the idea that the wealth of 
the rich is always taken out of or away 
from the poor. Now there is no use 
trying to pretend that the world is what 
it is not. There is plenty of extortion 
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and there are undoubtedly many con- 


flicts of rich and poor. But that is 
also at most only half the story. The 
fundamental defect of much radical 
analysis is the idea that there is only 
just so much to go around, consequent- 
ly if I get more, you must get less. Thus 
higher wages must mean lower profits 
and so on. 


But all this is quite untrue. One of 
the basic weaknesses of Marxian eco- 
nomics is the failure to recognize the 
productive power of the new idea. Cap- 
ital (machinery, etc.) is not merely 
“canned labor.” It may often also be 
the vehicle embodying a tremendously 
productive new technological idea—an 
idea so productive that it may be able, 
at one and the same time, to pay both 
higher wages and higher profits. The 
productiveness of this new idea, fur- 
thermore, when first introduced, may 
bear no relation whatever to the “‘so- 
cially necessary labor time” (including 
thought) going into it. Afterward 
the processes of “competition and im- 
putation” take over and if there were 
no further changes the profit expecta- 
tion from putting in additional ma- 
chines of the new type would be grad- 
ually eliminated. 


All this is explained in crystal-clear 
language by J. A. Schumpeter in his 
Theory of Economic Development. 
Schumpeter was often hailed by the 
Marxists as the only bourgeois econ- 
omist to understand Marxism. But I 
doubt that one theologian in a hundred, 
writing on economic matters ever heard 
Schumpeter’s analysis or book. 


Following out the idea of the great 
net addition to total product from a 
new idea, Mr. Peter Drucker has re- 
marked that the distinguishing feature 
of our system is its ability to expand 
“at nobody’s expense.” This somewhat 
overstates the case and slurs over the 
very real service rendered by the inno- 
vating businessman. If society really 
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could expand at nobody’s expense, why 
would there ever be pressure groups? 
The fact of the matter is as we have 
seen that while the total incomes of 
both capital and labor could be in- 
creased by a new method, this method 
virtually always at the very least incon- 
veniences some individuals. As _ skills 
cease to be valuable, whole towns and 
industries may become obsolete. Growth 
comes through change and _ causes 
change, and even under equalitarian 
communism great psychological inse- 
curities would result for some people. 
I will not repeat the analysis of my 
Capitalism.” 

But because there will always be 
pressure groups and resistance to change 
the service of overcoming pressure 
groups and introducing change (sup- 
posing the change to be productive) 
will always be a valuable one. Thus 
there is a productive power in the new 
idea which can raise the incomes of 
both groups at once. And the new 
idea does not introduce itself but always 
must wait for some men to introduce 
it by overcoming the obstacles which 
society always raises. 


PROFIT MOTIVE 


But now we must ask whether the 
search for new product through new 
ideas, if motivated by or accompanied 
by the profit motive is in itself unChris- 
tian, because selfish, even though the 
rest of the community is (materially) 
benefited. This brings us back to the 
distinction between covetousness and 
envy on the one hand, and emulation 
on the other. We have seen that get- 
ting rich doesn’t mean making others 
poor. Even more important for the 
Christian is the realization that trying 
to get rich doesn’t necessarily mean 
trying to make someone else poor. You 
may not be trying to spoil the other 
2 See the essay-review, Philip S. Land, S.J., 

“Capitalism,” SOCIAL ORDER, 1 (November, 


1951) 412-21. 
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man’s game; you may only be wanting 
to build up your own. It is the peasant 
who often has the greedy tricky covet- 
which the New Testament 
hates. The business attitude is often 
one of generous, risky adventure. 

Even Muelder has to admit that the 
Wesleyan formula, “gain all you can, 
save all you can, give all you can,” had 
“real driving power.” (p. 43) Why is 
the doctrine of stewardship ungener- 
ous? Once we see that my more does 
not necessarily mean your less, the ma- 
jor case against it collapses. Men can 
compete in many ways—for power for 
example. Is the competition to serve 
others better necessarily sinful? I would 
suggest that even the most unequivocal 
New Testament statement, “for the 
love of money is the root of all evils” 
(1 Tim. 6:10) refers to the miser, 
and to the man who has let the world 
run away with him, and not necessarily 
to making money constructively and in 

generous spirit by the full use of one’s 
talents. 

SCRIPTURE EVIDENCE 

It is worth running over some of the 
biblical quotations. 

First of all, let us take interest. Here 
we may refer to the parable of the tal- 
ents: ““Then you ought to have invested 
my money with the bankers, and at my 
coming I should have received my own 
with interest.” (Matt. 25:27) 

Next we may take the profit motive. 
An important text on this is 1 Cor. 
9:7, “Who serves as a soldier at his own 
expense? Who plants a vineyard with- 
out eating any of its fruit? Who tends 
a flock without getting some of the 
milk?” Or again, “The plowman 
should plow in hope and the thresher 
thresh in hope of a share in the crop.” 
(v. 11) This may, to be sure, be taken 
by some as an argument for profit 
sharing, but even if so taken, it is also 
an argument for profit. 

Again, on the question of pressure 
groups, it is important to remember 
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that it is just as possible for a group to 
be greedy as for an individual. Thus 
a union can “extort” quite as much as 
an individual. But regarding the dig- 
nity of all needed work and the obliga- 
tion of groups to work together, there 
is the great passage in 1 Cor. 12 begin- 
ning at verse 4: “Now there are vari- 
eties of gifts but the same spirit; and 
varieties of service but the same Lord,” 
and continuing through the remainder 
of the chapter to develop the parable 
of the parts of the body and their de- 
pendence on the whole. 

We are not pretending here to cover 
the whole field, but merely to give an 
important and neglected side of bibli- 
cal teaching. We will accordingly 
close with some quotations relating to 
“security” and “incentives.” They are 
2 Thess. 3:10: “If any one will not 
work let him not eat.” 2 Tim. 2:06: 
“It is the hard working farmer who 
ought to have the first share of the 
crops.” Titus 3:1: “Be ready for any 
honest work.” Finally, regarding our 
modern value of “security,” we should 
remember 1 Thess. 5:3: ““When people 
say “There is peace and security,’ then 
sudden destruction will come upon 
them.” 

OTHER SYSTEMS 

One final question may be asked: 
Are the alternative systems really gen- 
erous? We hear a lot today about 
“third-force” socialism and trade un- 
ionism teaching men to care only for 
the “higher things.” But do the third- 
force trade-union leaders and the social- 
ists come before the rank and file 
preaching ascetic poverty and the vir- 
tues of renunciation of consumption? 
Not at all. They come preaching two 
claims which are essentially fraudulent. 
Either they say 1. that the wants of 
the poor can be met from the rich or 
2. that we can have social growth with- 
out disturbing job routines and job 
security. A European third-force la- 
borite explained to me he was above 
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“the American scramble for goods.” 
“Why then are striking next 
week?” I asked. 
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Canon Demant, to his honor, repeat 
edly points out the ambiguity of much 
modern left-wing thought. For ex- 
ample: “That ideal [the reforming so- 
cialist] is ready to slow up the rate of 
material progress for the sake of more 
human and fraternal social relations, 
when its preachers have the insight to 
see that a real choice of these alterna- 
tives has to be made and the courage to 
say so. But the commodity hedonism 
which capitalism has transmitted to its 
socialist heirs demands just what only 
a larger stream of technically made pro- 
duction can give.” (p. 143, italics 
added. ) 

But is, I ask, the desire for commod- 
ities worse than the desire for power? 
And we have already seen indeed De- 
mant admits that the urge for frater- 
nity can still find satisfaction in other 
cultural units even if not wholly in 
the factory. 

All systems, we say once more, can 
be perverted; all incentives can be oc- 
casions for sin. But I see no qualitative 
gain in substituting jealous envy for 
generous ambition. And if some peo- 
ple can break themselves by striving 
too hard, others can be broken by not 
being allowed to use the talents and in- 
sights that are given them. The urge 
to use one’s talents profitably may be 
neither ungenerous or selfish. Demant 
himself (p. 145) calls attention to one 
of the basic confusions here: 

Christian teaching will not allow that 
an action ceases to be morally good just 
because it may give satisfaction to the doer 
of it; it is possible to do the right thing 
and find that it does not conflict with our 
self interest—as when I enjoy my dinner, 
or pull my weight in a team, or please 
my wife, or do a job that interests one, 
or say my prayers when they are going 
well. Of course, the moral life means that 
I do these things even when I am not in- 
clined to them; but they are none the 
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less good when they are backed up by 
(p. 145, italics added.) 


IV 


real desire 


The foregoing section gives us 
enough background to come back to 
the problem of stabilization. For rea- 
sons stated in my books Capitalism* and 
Democracy and Progress* as well as in 
an earlier number of soctiaAL oRDER® | 
prefer the “‘filling-in” method rather 
than the licensing-in-advance, or “‘traf- 
fic-cop” method of stabilization. This 
involves a substantial commitment to 
the market economy. It seems to me 
such an economy has four advantages: 
relative non-coerciveness; pluralism, 
which permits various types of person- 
ality to find various types of activity 
(if you want 100 per cent security you 
can work in the post office); diffusion 
of power; creativity. I won’t repeat my 
analysis here. 


But now there is one final point. For 
the most part, it will have been noticed, 
I have agreed with Canon Demant. But 
there remains one issue on which I am 
afraid I must dissent with him rather 
vigorously. It seems to me he greatly 
overstresses the evils as such of the com- 
petitive pricing system. There are 
passages in which he seems to view the 
pricing system as in itself corrupting 
society, rather than reflecting society’s 
corruption. Demant puts the issue very 
clearly, for example: 

Market economy requires a firm frame- 
work, which to be brief, we will call the 
anthropo-sociological. . . . Répke adds, ‘it 
is just because of the rotten condition of 
this supporting framework that the liberal 
economic structure . . . has fallen down.’ 
He does not admit the possibility 
that the very extension of market econ- 
omy, with the mechanization of the in- 
dustrial revolution, the high degree of 


> McGraw-Hill, New York, 1951, xii, 246 pp. 

‘ Macmillan, New York, 1948, xvii, 220 pp. 
“Letters,” SOCIAL ORDER, 2 (March, 1952) 
141-43. 
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specialization between economic areas, and 

land and city—that these things have im- 

paired and eaten into the organic founda- 

tion of society and could not do otherwise. 

(p. 30, italics added.) 

Demant never quite gives a clear 
answer on this issue. Sometimes he 
speaks, as we have seen, as if industrial 
society itself were to blame. For ex- 
ample: “We do not realize sufficiently 
that it is possible to increase the civil- 
ized equipment of life . . . at the ex- 
pense of impoverishing the inner re- 
sources of men.” (p. 147, italics added. ) 
But on the other hand he says, 

There is a close connection between loss 
of faith in God as transcending the whole, 
and the dissociations and conflicts which 
seem to be part of the fate of our time. 
Without a truly religious insight, the 
modern mind has divided the ‘substance’ 
of life, and now it does not know how to 
remedy that except by confounding the 
persons. (p. 132.) 

Or again he comes close to blaming 
“pleonexia” — the itch for more and 
more—on capitalism (p. 189) and turns 
right around and says it is a “spiritual 
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malaise.” And on page 175 he had 
said, “If the insatiability of man is 
denied its proper meat in religious faith, 
then it takes the form of just wanting 
more and more things.” Democratic 
progress is, I submit, a river of change 
between banks of values. When we lose 
God, the banks come down. But does 
this mean that all change is bad? 

Speaking for myself I hold that the 
warping effects of the profit motive 
are no worse than those of any other. 
I hold that the corruption of our so- 
ciety comes not from the pricing sys- 
tem (which I regard as largely a pas- 
sive reflector) but from two things: 
democracy, gone wild as the negator 
of standards and selection; and religion 
destroyed by quack, materialist science. 
The pricing system seems to me little 
more responsible than a telephone wire 
is responsible for a dirty conversation 
held over it. When mankind feels 
homeless in eternity, it goes crazy in 
time. When it feels at home in eterni- 
ty, it can recover sanity in time. I 
thank God for the grace that has led 
me to this truth! 








A FOURTH SPECIES OF JUSTIA 


JoHN E, CANTWELL, S.J. 


USTICE is defined as the virtue 

which inclines a person to give to 

another that which is his. The 
other person is said to hold as his that 
which is proximately ordained to him. 
What is proximately ordained to one 
is not explained further but is exempli- 
fied; a person’s life, powers, reputation, 
property are instances of things which 
exist to serve the one who is called their 
owner. 

Traditionally there have existed three 
species of justice. The first is found, 
for example, in the situation of buying 
and selling. Here one of two definite, 
equal, separate, mutually independent 
parties owes to the other that which 
is the other’s. The purchaser of an 
article of trade owes to the seller the 
price, which is now the seller’s; the 
purchaser who has paid the price has a 
right to the article bought. The parties 
may be individual human beings, cor- 
porations, states. 

In this species justice demands that 
each party give and receive equally; 
that the seller, for example, receive a 
price equal in value to the worth of 
the article sold. Since buying and sell- 
ing is a common field for the exercise 
of this kind of justice, this transaction 
has given the species its name—commu- 
tative. 

FOUR ELEMENTS 

Usually in cases of commutative jus- 
tice we can point out exactly, 1. the 
person who has the right, 2. the reason 
why he has it, 3. the amount of the 
right and 4. the person against whom he 
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has the claim. When these four factors 
of a right—subject, title, matter and 
term—can be determined in detail, the 
right is full and complete. If, on the 
contrary, one or more of the factors 
cannot be so determined, the right will 
be incomplete; but it will exist. 


The second species of justice is found 
in relations between a civil society and 
its citizens. It differs from the first 
because it exists, not between two equal, 
separate, independent parties, but be- 
tween two who are related as whole 
and part, superior and inferior. Civil 
society has a right that the citizen do 
his share in promoting the common 
good, and the citizen has the obligation 
of giving that cooperation. Because the 
things to be done in fulfillment of the 
citizen’s duty are laid down in the law, 
this type of justice is named legal. 

A third type is found in the reverse 
of the second type. People do not estab- 
lish states simply that they may have 
the institutions and functions of civil 
society, but that the citizens may en- 
joy complete temporal prosperity. The 
state is for the benefit of the citizen; 
citizens first subordinate themselves to 
the state by obedience to its law that, 
in the second instance, they may all 
enjoy greater prosperity. In this justice 
the citizen— the part, the inferior—has 
the right to his share of the benefits 
and no more than his share of the bur- 
dens which come from civil society; 
the civil society—the whole, the su- 
perior—has the duty, which it exercises 
through government, of seeing that 
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each one receives his share. 

The above three species of justice 
were enough to settle, for all practical 
purposes, the different questions of 
rights and duties which arose through 
the centuries. But somewhat recently 
a new development in property-holding 
has created a situation out of which a 
new type of justice in the relations of 
man with his fellowman has evolved. 

While economic developments, espe- 
cially in the field of property-holding, 
were the occasion that gave rise to the 
new right-and-duty relation and while 
the fourth kind of justice finds its most 
frequent and important exercise in the 
economic field, this new virtue is not 
limited to that field. It exists and binds 
men wherever the conditions which we 
are about to describe are verified. We 
intend to expound the matter in eco- 
nomic terms but do not mean to limit 
the extent of the virtue to that area. 

CONDITIONS SPECIFIED 

First, then, God has created indivi- 
dual man, put him on this earth and 
ordered him to use ordinary means to 
keep alive, forbidding him to commit 
suicide either by positive action or by 
neglecting to care for life and health. 
But the only source of life for man, 
his only source of food, clothing and 
shelter, is the earth. Therefore God, in 
laying the above duties on man, has 
given man a claim to sustenance from 
the earth. A part of the earth is proxi- 
mately ordained to each man, is his; 
that is the only means by which he may 
fulfill the precept to keep alive and 
avoid suicide. The ordination is proxi- 
mate, directly between man and the 
earth, because one man is not ordered 
by God to live subordinately to some- 
one else’s good pleasure. 

Secondly, the mineral, vegetable and 
animal kingdoms have as their destiny 
the service of mankind. If oil, coal and 
ores are not used by man, they simply 
lie idle; if the forests, grains and vege- 
tables are not cared for and used by 
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man, they become jungles or run to 
seed; if man does not use animals, they 
live and die—nothing worthwhile re- 
sults from their existence: and from 
man’s point of view, men are unable to 
live, without the use of the non-human 
creatures. But if man uses material 
things, not only is he preserved and per- 
fected, but minerals, vegetables and 
animals are bettered and perfected. 

In the third place, material things do 
not lose their primary destiny—to serve 
men—by becoming private property of 
an individual man. The goods that a 
man honestly acquires are truly his; he 
owns them and has the exclusive right 
of disposing of them. But, because his 
possessions have not changed their na- 
ture by becoming his, he has the obli- 
gation of disposing of them according 
to what they are, according to truth, 
i.e., of seeing to it that they accomplish 
their purpose. So, if we suppose that 
a man has honestly acquired the owner- 
ship of half the productive goods of 
earth, that accumulation of property is 
his to be disposed of by him; but in the 
disposal he must see to it that it is used 
for what it is, the sustenance of one- 
half the human race. 

Finally, the world has come to the 
point where a small number of men 
possess large pieces of the world, while 
a large number of men have no prop- 
erty. 

“HAVES” AND “HAVE-NOTS” 

The above factors constitute the 
situation out of which—in the eco- 
nomic field—arise the rights and duties 
of a fourth species of justice. The 
parties are two groups. The “have nots” 
have a claim against the earth (now 
possessed by a group of private owners) 
for sustenance which is proximately 
ordained to them, is theirs; for God's 
order to one man to keep alive certainly 
is not dependent on the mediating good 
will of another man who holds the 
earth. The “haves” are under obligation 
to see that their material possessions at- 
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tain their end, the service of men—con- 
cretely, the men who “have not.” 

This set of rights and duties which 
binds in justice does not bind in com- 
mutative justice. We have not here two 
definite parties; we have two groups, 
more or less well-defined, but no indivi- 
dual of the “have nots” can elect some 
individual of the “haves” and say of 
him, ‘There is the man who owes me 
mine.” 

Nor is this fourth justice either legal 
or distributive. For it can exist inde- 
pendently of civil society. Given a 
definite section of the earth and a grow- 
ing pioneer population, the mutual 
claim and obligation could exist before 
the people had established civil life. 
But the independence of this fourth 
justice from legal and distributive is 
more emphatically shown by describing 
its exercise inside an established civil 
society. 

If, for example, the people concerned 
with railroading in the United States— 
stock and bond holders, managers and 
executives, 1a boring men—together 
with their customers, the public, 
should of their own initiative solve the 
problem of making the railroad indus- 
try supply a living to the thousands of 
families dependent on it, without treat- 
ing the public unjustly: they would 
demonstrate that they have intellectual 
ability and good will of a high order, 
that they are good men and good citi- 
zens. 

TRULY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

But if those people do not solve their 
problem, the reason will be that they 
lack either the knowledge or the will, 
or both; that stamps them as inferior 
men, low-grade citizens. 

For in every civilized country of a 
good size there will be economic activi- 
ties (such as the railroads, coal, steel, 
textiles, automobiles) presenting prob- 
lems which cannot be allowed to go 
unsolved, but which cannot be solved 
by the individual, independent work of 
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individual owners. They must be 
solved, therefore, either by associated 
efforts of those concerned, or a solution 
will be imposed from above by civil 
authority. It is not difficult to see that 
the voluntary solution is far preferable 
to the legal. The advantages of that 
course are the development and perfec- 
tion of men in knowledge and will, in 
the true and good, in rational, human, 
moral worth. Waiting on government 
to do such work can only result in put- 
ting upon government too many tasks 
and tasks for which it is unfitted, is, 
in fact, unable to perform. Whence 
must come a poor kind of life, tyran- 
nous if not ruinous, a miserable type of 
citizen, a poor specimen of man. 

These considerations show that vol- 
untary solution of such problems is not 
only preferable but obligatory; for man 
is obliged to strive for intellectual and 
volitional, i.e., human, perfection. 

These voluntary arangements of 
groups should have the backing, en- 
couragement and help of civil society. 
Indeed the government may have to 
needle its citizens into doing the work. 
In general, I think that two laws are 
required: that disputes in these matters 
will be settled by courts according to 
terms of the voluntary agreements; and, 
that these agreements are to be under- 
stood as the parties to the dispute un- 
derstand them. 

I cheerfully admit that in some of 
these activities there must be a mixture 
of private initiative and public help, 
but the public help should always be 
subordinate and should be minimal. | 
think, for example, that in “socialized” 
medicine the whole arrangement should 
be one of private groups such as the 
Blue Shield. There will be persons who 
cannot pay the premiums; these should 
be paid out of public funds. But the 
government’s only role should be pay- 
ing the money. Management, disburse- 
ments and accounting of the money 
should all be private matters. 
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Finally, some of these activities may 
be such that they are beyond the powers 
of private initiative: such will have to 
be handled by public authority. 


TRUE JUSTICE 


This fourth species of right and duty 
under justice is, indeed, incomplete. 
For we cannot assign in detail—for all 
four factors—the subject, title, matter 
ind term of the right. Just who each 
claimant is and who each debtor is and 
what is the extent of right or duty— 
these matters are not yet determined. 
But the incomplete right is a reality not 
to be set aside by reason of its incom- 
pleteness; it obliges man to complete it. 
At this point, in the attempt to com- 
plete the rights and duties by specifying 
exactly what each one has a right to 
ind what each one owes, we run into 
the following difficulty: the obligation 
seems to fall on the group, so that each 
ind any individual can disclaim the 
responsibility of “doing anything about 
it’ unless the group acts. 

In economics the individual wealthy 
man who uses his wealth properly so 
that it attains its primary purpose 
would be materially fulfilling the re- 
quirements of this justice, but the phi- 
losopher might well characterize such 
work as an exercise of the virtue of 
liberality, the proper use of money. 

The nature of this fourth kind of 
justice is this. Several people are asso- 
ciated with some material or non-ma- 
terial good. One or more members of 
that group, or all of them, may be 
obliged in justice to do something about 
that good for the benefit of the group. 
Again several groups of people may be 
associated with a good, and one or more 
groups may have an obligation in jus- 
tice to do something about the matter 
for the benefit of the associated groups. 
hor example, when so many cotton 
‘harecroppers couldn’t get a livelihood, 
when the large plantation owners 
couldn’t raise cotton profitably, when 
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Who is My Neighbor? 

We do not share much, but we do share 
widely. At last the time has come when 
we feel that any suffering human being has 
a claim on us; and, as Adam Smith pre- 
dicted for a time to come beyond his own, 
we recognize that we have an obligation 
to “that great society of all sensible and 
intelligent beings, of which God himself 
is the immediate administrator and di- 
rector.” 

ELIZABETH E. HOYT, 
American Income and Its Use 


the mortgage holders couldn’t get a 
return because the cotton market broke, 
were there not obligations of the mort- 
gage holders to lighten the mortgage 
burden, v.g., by reducing the interest, 
and obligations of the plantation owners 
to sell a portion of their plantations to 
the share-croppers in small holdings? 
Again, with the costs of medical care 
what they are—unable to be borne by 
many families—what are the obligations 
of doctors, surgeons and hospitals to 
cooperate with such insurance pools as 
the Blue Cross? 


INDIVIDUAL OBLIGATIONS 


In three fields, at least, individuals 
are obliged by this fourth species of the 
virtue of justice. There are, first, those 
who can expound the theory, the phi- 
losophy, of this matter. If we add up 
the given circumstances: the great 
numbers of men existing without ready 
access to sustenance from the earth, the 
need to have a moderate amount of 
goods that one may be able to live a 
life of virtue, the extreme importance 
of a peaceful settlement of this matter 
of wealth, we get but one answer. The 
philosopher, the expert with the knowl- 
edge, is obliged by reason of his neigh 
bors’ need, to teach. For the same 
reasons the men W ho can propose poli 
cies and programs to achieve this jus 
tice are bound to do so. Thirdly, men 
with authority—for example, a bishop 
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or a man like Bernard M. Baruch— are, 
for the same reasons, bound to use their 
authority to further this end. 

The ‘“‘dollar-a-year’” men of recent 
United States history give us a fact 
from which we may argue to an indivi- 
dual’s obligation to lead. It may well 
be that this was “above and beyond” 
duty, but it is not difficult to en- 
visage circumstances in which such men 
would be obliged by the fourth kind of 
justice to do such work; so a man 
gifted with the talents to further the 
development of this justice and not 
excused by some other prevailing right 
could be obliged to undertake such 
work. 

I believe Pius XII had this in mind 
in his broadcast on the post-war famine 
threat, April 4, 1946: 

In effect these warnings show the grave 
responsibility before God of all those who 
because of their special gifts or because 
of their position are summoned to ward 
off that danger in a directive or in an 
executive capacity by reason of their of- 
fice or by their private effort. 

They show the grave responsibility be- 
fore God of all who by their foresight 
and diligence and wise economic arrange- 
ments in the production, transport and 
distribution of food have it in their power 
to alleviate the misfortunes of many. 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLE 


I think the exercise of this justice 
enters into the following situation, al- 
though I have found no one agreeing 
with me. Given: a. An industry made 
up of eight or ten units, e.g., ten steel 
mills; b. a market in which all but one 
of the mills is, “through no fault of its 
own,” unable to pay a living family 
wage; whereas the one mill can pay that 
wage; c. stability, a general practice of 
the workmen of staying at one plant 
for life. Then, these conclusions fol- 
low: the favored mill is not obliged in 
commutative justice to pay more than 
the general wage of the industry, which 
is less than the living wage. But the 
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settled circumstances of the case indi- 
cate that the workmen of that favored 
mill are practically associated to the 
resources of that business for their 
livelihood; wherefore their incomplete 
right to sustenance is made complete by 
the concrete circumstances, and the mill 
is obliged by the fourth species of jus- 
tice to pay the living wage. 

At the turn of the century Arthur 
Vermeersch, S.J., in his book Quaestiones 
de Justitia (second edition, 1904) put 
the matter as follows. 

Legal justice has no field of its own 
in which it operates. But civil society 
must be given that “which is his,” which 
is due to it from the citizens according 
to the virtue of justice. Hence for the 
attainment of the common good—which 
is the goal of civil society, complete tem- 
poral prosperity—legal justice commands 
the performance of the acts of any and 
every virtue inasmuch as such acts are 
required for the common good. Both 
positive performances and omissions are 
included. The acts are either prescribed 
by the law of the land or are such as 
are seen to be manifestly necessary for 
the common good. 

By that last clause Vermeersch placed 
under the obligation of legal justice all 
that activity which I say constitutes 
the field of a distinct species of justice. 
For, he writes, those activities belong 
either to a particular virtue (which is, 
then, legal justice) or to that set of 
virtues which are practiced in civil 
society In the second alternative they 
can be called justice in the same way 
in which a man who fulfills his whole 
duty is called just, and his conduct, 
justice. 

But over against that explanation are 
the facts: a. these activities could be 
due in a pioneering population in which 
civil society has not yet been estab- 
lished; b. we do not want the govern- 
ment in the work—the activities are 
precisely such as are to be done hu- 
manly, knowingly and deliberately, vol- 
untarily, that men may be truly men. 
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REFLECTIONS ON LIFE.—By Alexis Car- 
rel. Hawthorn Books, New York, 1953, 
205 pp. $3.00. 

Those of us for whom the dictates of the 
natural law, as shown by reason, and the 
prescription of revealed morality, as taught 
by faith, form what is, in actual life, prac- 
tically an integrated single guide for our 
conduct, are too apt to forget in our un- 
questioning security how much less for- 
tunate are those persons who must struggle 
with themselves continually in finding se- 
cure direction and definite counsel in facing 
the moral problems of life on the basis of 
reason alone. 

A book such as Carrel’s Reflections on 
Life is a reminder how much of high- 
minded, large-hearted and superior living 
we all owe to compliance with the natural 
law and how much of our depravity and 
unworthiness is unfortunately due to our 
disregard of what the human mind teaches 
us about our conduct, through the monitor- 
ship of our consciences. It is most gratify- 
ing and helpful to hear a scientist of 
Carrel’s stature fearlessly imply in his 
discussion that moral living is something 
more than mere knowledge and something 
more than the result of naive, oversimpli- 
fied scientific thinking. 

General Lindbergh, whose great friend- 
ship with Carrel is one of the bright spots 
in the cultural history of the first half of 
our century, gave a profoundly correct 
evaluation of the book when he promised 
it to be “a practical philosophy for living,” 
a stimulating exposition “because it dares 
to be different” and “a philosophy of 
extraordinary depth.” Mme. Carrel’s in- 
troduction throws much acceptable light 
into the more profound depths of her 
husband’s considerations. 

It is difficult to refrain from quoting 
literally a hundred passages which simply 
clamor for broadcasting. It is a book 
which belongs in the library of every 
thoughtful man but even more in the hands 
of every serious-minded person for the 
rare moments of thoughtful solitude. 

Incidentally, typography and bookmaking 
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of the volume are worthy in their dignity 
and high-leveled excellence of the serious- 
ness of the subject. 
ALPHONSE M. ScHWITALLA, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


THE BUSINESSMAN MUST SAVE HIM- 
SELF.—By W. H. McComb. Harper, New 
York, 1954, x, 110 pp. $1.75. 


THE PRESENT DANGER: Four Essays on 
American Freedom.—By Paul G. Hoff- 
man, Gerald W. Johnson, Kenneth C., 
Royall and Henry M. Wriston. Southern 
Methodist University Press, Dallas, 1953, 
vi, 99 pp. $2.00. 

FREEDOM’S FAITH.—By Clarence B. Ran- 
dall. Little, Brown, Boston, 1953, 198 
pp. $3.00. 

NO SALE, NO JOB: The Economics of 
American Prosperity.—By Alexander R. 
Heron. Harper, New York, 1954, x, 207 
pp. $3.00. 

THE AMERICAN ANARCHY: Democracy 
in an Era of Bigness.—By Lionel Gelber. 
Schuman, New York, 1953, viii, 212 pp. 
$3.50. 


EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP: An Appraisal 
of a Manager in Action.—By Chris Ar- 
gyris. Harper, New York, 1953, xv, 139 
pp- $2.50. 

The unifying thread running through 
these six small books is the American 
businessman and the world in which he 
lives. Each, in its own way, is a business- 
man’s credo. A brief summary will reveal 
differences, as well as similarities, in the 
various authors. 

McComb calls on businessmen to take 
the initiative in advancing human welfare. 
In his view, this task has often been under- 
taken by the “politico” and will be re- 
entrusted to his inept direction, unless 
business can prove its ability to cope with 
inflation, debt, international free trade and 
the twin threats of depression and wide- 
spread unemployment. To be entrusted 
with this vital task, he must regain con- 
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fidence of fellow citizens. He will win 
this only through statesmanlike conduct, 
based on a rigorous honesty to the interests 
of the American people. The novelty in 
McComb’s thesis is his desire that the 
business comraunity assume responsibility 
for full employment, a responsibility here- 
tofore accepted only in limited form (The 
Employment Act of 1946) even by the 
federal government. 

The Present Danger contains essays on 
American freedom and business, the press, 
the law and education. Hoffman cites and 
explains seven underlying sources of 
strength in our free-enterprise system and 
adds that Justice is the greatest safeguard 
of freedom. Johnson has cut through much 
verbal nonsense in his essay on “American 
Freedom and the Press” in stating that 
“no freedom exists without a correspond- 
ing responsibility. Because I am free to 
read anything, it becomes my duty to read 
the truth; and by the same token, it be- 
comes the duty of the newspaper to print 
it.” (p. 30) Royall is chiefly concerned 
with the dichotomy of freedom under the 
American system of law versus slavery 
under totalitarian forms. Wriston’s essay 
is largely an historical exposition tending 
to show that American education is freer 
of dangerous ideologies today than it was 
after World War I. The author displays 
courage in stating that no professor should 
be exempt from responding to the ques- 
tion “Are you now or have you ever been 
a communist?” (p. 95) 

Freedom’s Faith is a review of issues 
and controversies affecting the American 
free-enterprise system. If there is any 
unifying idea, it is the need for intelligent 
business leadership which must possess the 
following qualities: “cultivated spirit and 
mind, humility that is nourished by periods 
of inner calm and reflection, the inherent 
stamina to take decisive action while beset 
with doubt, a sensitive awareness at all 
times of the privileges of others.” (p. 195) 
In the words of the author, “these bring 
forth in the nation men of vigor who pos- 
sess a high sense of social responsibility.” 
Randall's reflections on religion are quite 
good, in that he establishes consctence as 
the proper guide to conduct. There are 
weak spots, however. Apparently the 
author dislikes having social and economic 
problems aired from the pulpit or by 
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churchmen. He rejects seniority as a basis 
for promotion. And he regards govern- 
ment subsidies as a “fraud on all con- 
cerned,” and a sign of socialist tendencies. 

No Sale, No Job furnishes a good ex- 
planation of some fundamental economic 
concepts and processes and, thus, has a 
greater economic content than any of the 
other books under review. It also contains 
a rather frank and straightforward accept- 
ance, on behalf of management, of the 
obligation to preserve full employment. 
However, this acceptance is contingent on 
the ability of management to sell its prod- 
uct. The consumer is placed in the center 
of economic activity @ la Mises. And yet 
one sees traces of Keynes’ fundamental 
notions of “effective demand” and _ the 
“propensity to consume,’ expressed in 
readily-understandable terms. 

The American Anarchy shows how big- 
ness ramifies into nearly all facets of 
American life,—education, politics, busi- 
ness organization, communication and the 
labor movement. The evil is that individ- 
ualism is deprecated and cannot assert it- 
self except through the group. Furthermore, 
the group is all too frequently irresponsible 
in its exercise of power. On the credit side, 
the author indicates the need for social 
justice, a sense of moral order and per- 
sonal integrity. On the debit side, the book 
is rather difficult reading since it tends to 
mingle the jargon of economics, sociology 
and political science rather indiscrimi- 
nately. 

Executive Leadership is a_ first-hand 
study in industrial sociology, presenting 
three points of view. First the author, 
as director of the study, makes an ap- 
praisal of the leader’s behavior and _ its 
effects on the supervisors. Then the lead- 
er is given an opportunity to speak for 
himself. Finally, supervisors report how 
they react to the leader. From a 
synthesis of these three viewpoints, the 
author defines an ideal pattern of leader- 
ship. This is the most “scientific” of the 
books under review, being one of the 
studies in the Yale Labor and Manage- 
ment Center series. Yet the picture it 
presents of the successful business execu- 
tive is disheartening from the viewpoint 
of Catholic socia! teaching. 

In summary, it is refreshing to find 
American business leadership awakening to 
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consciousness of various responsibilities 
to hear these spokesmen calling for 
tandards of moral conduct. This implies 
readiness to accept important clements of 

tholic social thought which can con 
ribute much to the preservation of worth- 
hile elements in our system of “inodi- 

I” capitalism. 

EK. A. Kurtu 


Loras College, Dubuque 


THE FRONTIERS OF ECONOMIC 
KNOWLEDGE.—By Arthur F. Burns. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
1954, ix, 367 pp. $5.00. 

[his is a collection of sixteen essays 
from the pen of the present chairman of 
The President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. The collection was made, evidently, 
to provide interested persons with a picture 
of Burn’s thinking, now that it is important 
to the nation’s economy. These essays 
were widely scattered in journals, reports 
and books. The collection covers a span of 
eighteen years (1935-1953); most were 
written within the last half-dozen years; 
eight are annual reports written for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
vhen he was director of research. 

Publication of this collection followed 
the appearance of the Economic Report of 
the President, presumably written by 
Burns, by only a month. The circum- 
stance lends special interest to the follow- 
ing statements, written while he was still 
a private citizen, in his 1947 report to the 
National Bureau: “The question now agi- 
tating many people is when the next down- 
turn in business will come, and how far 
it will take us. Men in high stations have 
made reassuring statements on these mat- 
ters, and they are likely to multiply in 
coming months, especially if the downturn 
occurs. Unfortunately, the benevolent pro- 
nouncements rarely rest on firm knowl- 
edge.” 

The first (1946) Bureau report contains 
another revealing statement: “If this anal- 
ysis is sound, the imposing schemes for 
governmental action that are being bot- 
tomed on Keynes’ equilibrium theory must 
be viewed with scepticism. It does not 
follow, of course, that these schemes could 
not be convincingly defended on other 
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grounds.” This reviewer recalls how, in 
his classes, Burns would sometimes end up 
a devastating analysis of a book or article 
(usually by a Keynesian) with the re 
mark: “His reasoning does not establish 
his conclusions, but it is still possible that 
his conclusions are correct and his policy 
recommendations may be the ones to be 
tried.” 

The style of the essays is delightfully 
clear and smooth, and the content manages 
to combine competence, color and simplic- 
ity. 

JosepH M. Becker, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


THE ECONOMIC THOUGHT OF MON- 
SIGNOR JOHN A. RYAN.—By Patrick 
W. Gearty. Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, Washington, D. C., 1953, viii, 
341 pp. $4.00. 

It is not so much a system or school of 
economic thought that we see emerging in 
the book, as the thought of a sturdy pio- 
neer in the field of economics, an honest 
and capable man, confronting the economic 
problems of his age. Fr. Gearty arranges 
this thought in scientific form under the 
headings: Two Approaches to Economics ; 
Principles of Social Ethics; Basic Eco- 
nomic Institutions and Systems; Principles 
of Economic Analysis; Application of Eth- 
ics to Economics; Economic Democracy ; 
and Summary and Conclusions. 

Ryan’s “system” was one of method or 
approach. He studied current economic 
problems in the light of fundamental prin- 
ciples of natural justice and right. In the 
main, he did this “on his own”; he was 
not, and did not set out to be, a commenta- 
tor on Papal pronouncements in the field 
of economics. Nor did he depend on the 
economic thinking of Catholic scholars in 
continental Europe. 

Yet the papal doctrine of Quadragesimo 
Anno and subsequent documents has been 
by and large a confirmation of his own. 
Insofar as he proposed a definite economic 
system, it consisted in his practical pro- 
posals for “a more general and equitable 
distribution of economic power and goods 
and opportunities.” 

As a pioneer, Ryan ran the risk of pio- 
neers, namely of taking a stand here and 
there which later on would have to be 
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changed or modified. In his case, however, 
these were few. One consisted in his 
statement in The Christian Doctrine on 
Property “the common right of use” being 
“the primary right of property.” Though 
Fr. Gearty (p. 134) makes a good case 
for Ryan’s general doctrine on property, 
he does admit that these statements are 
“rather puzzling,” and the present reviewer 
thought and thinks that here John Ryan 
would modify the statements if he were to 
devote his “economic thought” to the mat- 
ter today. 

Another secondary matter is his defini- 
tion of social justice, (page 301) as “prac- 
tically equivalent to a combination of legal 
and social justice.’ Ryan’s definition ap- 
peared in the early 1930's, after Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, when many attempts were 
being made at such a definition. In 1937, 
however, the encyclical on atheistic com- 
munism (n. 51) gave a definition which 
equates social justice with St. Thomas’ 
legal justice. Fr. Gearty, however, does 
not mention this passage as ever being 
cited by Ryan. 

3ut these are minor matters. The eco- 
nomic thought of John Ryan, even though 
not set forth by him as a “system,” and 
though not professedly an exposition of 
papal doctrine, is still a remarkably sane 
and solid presentation of the foremost eco- 
nomic institutions, problems and contro- 
versies of his generation. Fr, Gearty has 
presented that thought in logical, system- 
atic form. 

RAYMOND J. Micrer, C.Ss.R. 
Davenport, Iowa 


A TEXTBOOK OF ECONOMIC THE- 
ORY.—By Alfred W. Stonier and Doug- 
las C. Hague. Longmans, New York, 
1953, x, 513 pp. $5.00. 

Both authors are lecturers in political 
economy at the University College, Lon- 
don. They have designed this book for 
students “with no previous knowledge of 
economic theory who wish to study the 
elements of the subject systematically.” 
They also hope the book will help “more 
advanced students.” 

This should not be regarded as a British 
counterpart to our “principles” texts. The 
institutional material which bulks so large 
in our principles courses is entirely lack- 
ing. Moreover, the numerical examples 
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might be confusing for American soph- 
omores, since they are expressed in (to 
us) cumbersome British monetary units. 

In this country the book might serve in 
two capacities. First, it might be used as 
a text in the theory course which fre- 
quently follows principles at the under- 
graduate level. In this capacity the book 
would provide ample material for a two- 
semester course. Or, if used selectively, 
it might be compressed into a single se- 
mester. Secondly, the book might be used 
as a text or as a basic reference work for 
those following a first course in theory at 
graduate level. This would suppose that 
a still more advanced theory course fol- 
lowed—at least for those students who 
aimed at the doctor’s degree and/or spe- 
cialized in theory. 

As it is difficult to assess a textbook 
until one has actually taught from it, the 
reviewer hesitates to go out on a limb. But 
it is his impression that this book may 
prove better in either of the above capac- 
ities than any of the standard works cur- 
rently in use. The material is apportioned 
nicely, about equal space being allotted to 
price, distribution and income. The graphic 
work is complete and the style clear. The 
work appears to be admirable. 

W. Seavey Joyce, S.J 
Boston College 


DEFENSE AND THE DOLLAR.—By A. G. 
Hart. Twentieth Century Fund, New 
York, 1953, 203 pp. $2.00. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS AND DEFENSE. 
—By D. H. Wallace. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, New York, 1953, 260 pp. 
$2.00. 

These books complete a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund series on the economic prob- 
lems of prolonged preparedness. The pre- 
vious volumes were Defense Without In- 
flation (A. G. Hart) and Financing De- 
fense (A. G. Hart and E. Cary Brown). 
The conclusion is that economic frictions 
involved in a cold war may generate con- 
siderable heat. 

The authors are properly concerned 
with inflation and strongly opposed to it. 
They recognize that in a protracted cold or 
hot war the dangers of inflation and the 
dangers of inevitable state controls of ma- 
terials, services and prices can easily pro- 
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duce a situation that differs little from 
state socialism. 

These are small books. When in small 
hooks you merely enumerate the various 
kinds of indirect monetary control and 
ther direct controls, the effect is disquiet- 
ing. In addition to all the monetary and 
fiscal apparatus, almost completely in gov- 
ernment hands, there are direct price and 
wage controls, priorities, allocations and 
rationings of various shades and hues. The 
list becomes so long that one wonders if 
human prudence can refrain from using 
too many of them. When all these, with 
brief historical settings, are enumerated 
in a small volume the reader is inevitably 
impressed with the long road we have 
traveled. 

Clark’s summary may be summarized: a 
lack of courageous (i.e. politically unpopu- 
lar) use of indirect controls may easily 
impose an impossible task on the direct 
controls. The conclusion is clear; a long 
war against a totalitarian enemy would 
really put to the test the personal and 
civic virtues of a democratic people. It 
would not be hard at all, having won the 
war, to lose what you are fighting for. 


B. W. Dempsey, S.J. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY.—By C. 
Lowell Harriss. Irwin, Homewood, Iil., 
1953, xv, 1051 pp. $6.00. 


This well-written but lengthy text is an 
attempt to cover both economic principles 
and a description of the American economy 
so as to present economics as political econ- 
omy. But though the treatment of each is 
quantitatively and qualitatively adequate 
for beginners, the necessary synthesis is 
lacking. The institutionalist and those 
in favor of either micro- or mac~o-eco- 
nomic theory will be pleased with the ma- 
terial and its presentation. But the student 
may be overloaded with detail and fail to 
relate theory with practice. 

In this and other recent attempts at po- 
litical economy much is made of economic 
policy. The standard problems are pa- 
raded; the student is asked to suppress 
emotion and self-interest, to inform him- 
self and to think—all of which is necessary, 
but insufficient. The difficulty is that if 
economic policy flows from economic analy- 
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sis, then the only legitimate interpretation 
of policy is as means. Goals do not flow 
from analysis; economics doesn’t “deter- 
mine” them. Fundamental philosophic op- 
tions are involved and no policy, the means, 
can ignore sociological and political analy- 
sis. 
Thus Mr. Harriss’ American Economy 
is hardly political economy. It is a well- 
done text, second only to Samuelson’s, but 
adds nothing new to make economics 
meaningful for the student as a responsible 
citizen. 

R. W. FAu LHaser 

De Paul University 


GOVERNMENT’S ROLE IN ECONOMIC 
LIFE.—By George A. Steiner. McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1953, 411 pp. $6.00. 
This is primarily a college text to give 

“a reasonably comprehensive and unified 

background” on the relationship of govern- 

ment economic actions to private economic 
and business life. Whether it serves ade- 
quately in this as an aid to evaluation and 
further study depends on where you ait. 
It is impossible to give a proper appraisal 
of this ambitious project in a brief review, 
but, on the whole, it is oriented and 
weighted in favor of a more thorough-go- 
ing “mixed” economy than we had at the 
height of the World War II emergency. 

The major portion of this closely written 
text attempts to set forth the boundaries, 
goals, means, machinery and problems of 
the mixed economy, together with some 
generalized and often vague guides for 
“evolving” still further the government's 
growing role in all levels of economic life. 
It proposes a government far more in- 
volved in economic decisions, regulations 
and centralized controls than we have yet 
had, but Professor Steiner’s case for the 
justification of this in terms of economic 
and public welfare is not convincing, in this 
reviewer's opinion. His main theses in this 
volume would be opposed by virtually all 
“business” economists and find their great- 
est support in the varying shades of eco- 
nomic thought considerably to left of cen- 
ter. 

While it may serve well as a background 
for further study, question and discussion, 
it is not conclusive either in the facts it 
marshalls, in much of its interpretation, or 
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in the viewpoints it espouses. The book, 
a labor of several years while the author 
was with the now defunct Defense Produc- 
tion Administration as requirements and 
policy-development chief, devotes its first 
half to examining the growth of govern- 
ment intervention in economic life, the ex- 
pansion of federal controls, changes in 
public economic policy in the 30’s and its 
expansion and impact in the war and post- 
war period. 

NATHANIEL W. Hicks 

Weehawken, N. J. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR THE 
PEACE.—By E. F. Penrose. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1953, 
375 pp. $7.50. 


Few men of our generation will have 
their humanitarian ideals chronicled in a 
more sympathetic and objective manner 
than the late John Gilbert Winant. Pro- 
fessor Penrose, crusader geo-politician, 
succeeds in conveying the sense of frustra- 
tion that must have been Ambassador 
Winant’s when men of far less noble mo- 
tives and infinitely less understanding of 
British and European needs confounded 
every effort towards comprehensive post- 
war social and economic planning. Yet 
withal, a small group of skilled economists 
did persevere in their task of planning a 
more wholesome world on both sides of 
the Atlantic. This book is a tribute to 
their efforts. 

The spectacle of the political contradic- 
tions hatched in Washington during the 
forties helps explain European mistrust of 
American governmental institutions. The 
ill-defined device of personal ambassadors 
superseding for the moment the legitimate 
representatives of the U.S. Government, a 
Secretary of the Treasury abusing his 
personal friendship with the President to 
undermine the authority of the State and 
War Departments in order to make his own 
petty desires for vengeance against Ger- 
many a reality—these are no pleasant sight. 

The patent flouting of absolute moral 
values to which all true economic, social 
and historical progress must conform can 
lead only to further chaos. Professor Pen- 
rose, the crusader, appeals for these values. 

JoHN Carrot, S.J. 
Weston College 
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THE AGE STRUCTURE OF THE COR. 
PORATE SYSTEM.—By William Leon- 
ard Crum. University of California, 
Berkeley, 1953, 181 pp. $3.50. 

The corporate income tax returns for 
1945 and 1946 contained a brief series of 
questions on the age of corporations, chief- 
ly the date of incorporation of the present 
body but also some information on its re- 
lation to a predecessor, if any. This per- 
mitted for the “first time a classification 
of the returns by year of incorporation.” 

Professor Crum, with his usual thor- 
oughness and gift of lucid exposition, 
treats these data for such information as 
they can yield concerning the relation of 
age to size (by value of total assets), in- 
dustry and profitability. While the find- 
ings are significant even on the limited 
two years returns, Professor Crum’s fur- 
ther purpose in presenting his results was 
to foster not only the study but also the 
collection of “vital statistics” of the cor- 
porate system. His success in his first pur- 
pose should guarantee success in the sec- 
ond. 


B. W. Dempsey, S.J. 


MARKETING: An Introduction.—By My- 
ron S. Heidingsfield and Albert B. Blan- 
kenship. Barnes and Noble, New York, 
1953, xi, 270 pp. $2.50. 

Students in a marketing course may fre- 
quently be dismayed at the prospects of 
acquiring an orderly and comprehensive 
grasp of the complex nature of this con- 
stantly growing science. Heidingsfield and 
Blankenship have done much to remedy 
this problem in Marketing: An Introduc- 
tion, a compact analysis of the subject de- 
serving the attention of those already 
trained in it. 

A convenient feature is the provision of 
cross-reference charts according to topics 
in nine of the most widely recognized 
standard textbooks in marketing. A _ set 
of review questions follows each chapter 
and pertinent graphs and charts are in- 
cluded throughout. 

A summary of laws affecting marketing 
is presented. It is pointed out how much 
of this legislation has been self-contradic- 
tory, inefficient and often unjust in its ap- 
plication. Brief suggestion of possible le- 
gal remedies would have been useful. The 
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authors have 
knowledge with practical 
industrial research. 
Nei, CAHILL, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


FREEDOM FROM INSECURITY.—By Hugo 
E. Czerwonky. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C., 1954, 193 pp. $3.50. 
No one will quarrel with the broad thesis 

of this book that man’s insecurity is the 
result of unemployment and lack of pur- 
chasing power. Nor will many argue the 
point that these economic ills ought to be 
corrected. 

It is only when Mr. Czerwonky shows 
how he would do it that he gets into con- 
troversial waters. He would outlaw col- 
lective bargaining altogether. In its place 
he would restore individual bargaining or 
what he calls “Two-Way Bargaining.” 
Secondly, he would replace income taxes, 
hoth individual and corporate by a federal 
manufacturers’ sales or excise tax on all 
finished consumers’ goods. Thirdly, he 
would amend the Federal Reserve Act so 
as to create deposits and transfer them as 
gifts to the U. S. Treasury, for immediate 
disbursement to old-age annuitants. 

Certainly, a great many people will ques- 
tion whether these things should be done. 
The book lacks minute analysis, cautious 
weighing of pros and cons and that nicety 
of careful and refined interpretation that 
one finds in the work of a scholar. 

Francis J. CorriGAN 
St. Louis University 


SOCIAL WORK, An Introduction to the 
Field.—By Herbert Hewitt Stroup. 
American, New York, 1953, xvi, 695 pp. 
$5.50, 

This volume is intended for a survey 
in social work to undergraduate college 
students. Of the few such books on the 
market, it is by far the best. 

After two introductory chapters on the 
nature, scope and history of American 
social work, the structure of the book fol- 
lows the familiar pattern of family case- 
work; child welfare, casework in psy- 
chiatric, medical and corrective settings, 
public welfare, group work, community 
organization. In each area the author 
describes current social - welfare services 
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and their historical development. Facts, 
tables, graphs, case excerpts and other 
illustrative material are effectively em- 
ployed. The author wisely refrains from 
dwelling too long on the ways to develop 
skills and on the processes of administra- 
tion and research; these belong to graduate 
professional training. 

The book contains a few defects, minor 
perhaps in an undergraduate text. It deals 
exclusively with social work in the United 
States; a chapter on social work in Eng- 
land and Europe would give perspective to 
the American scene. It tries, but somewhat 
feebly, to show the interrelatedness of pub- 
lic and private agencies. It softens the im- 
portance of psychiatric social work but 
fails to discuss adequately the values in- 
volved. It devotes a disproportionate 
amount of space to school social work 
Finally, in social work circles currently 
there is a healthy insistence on two things : 
social work is more extensive than case- 
work; in social work education the spe- 
cializations should be subordinated to 
generic training. The author verbalizes 
these convictions, but then proceeds to 
ignore them. 

Fetrx P. Brestek, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 


DIAGNOSTIC CASEWORK IN THE 
THOMISTIC PATTERN.—By Mary J. 
McCormick. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1954, xiv, 239 pp. $3.50. 
There are two “schools” of social case- 

work: the diagnostic, based on Freud's 

theory of personality; the functional, based 
on Otto Rank’s psychology. Catholic social 
workers generally are not attracted by the 
latter school; in practice they use the diag- 
nostic approach, fully aware that Freud's 
theory of personality is in serious conflict 
with the Thomistic philosophy of man’s 
nature and with Catholic theology. We 
have needed someone to demonstrate that 
valid, scientifically sound diagnostic meth- 
ods are not necessarily dependent upon 

Freud’s psychology, that diagnostic meth- 

ods can be even more effective when based 

on St. Thomas’ philosophy of the nature 
and destiny of man. This is the big con- 
tribution of Miss McCormick’s book. 

The need for a fully developed theory 
of personality consistent with the Catholic 
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way of life remains the greatest need of 
Catholic psychiatrists, psychologists and 
social workers. But, until this need is 
filled, the first three chapters of Diagnostic 
Casework in the Thomistic Pattern will be 
of considerable help to social workers. 

In three chapters the author analyzes the 
similarities between diagnostic casework 
and the habit of prudence. Her purpose 
is to show that the best in contemporary 
casework is contained in the writings of a 
thirteenth-century philosopher, whose con- 
cept of the nature of man is radically dif- 
ferent from twentieth-century Rank and 
Freud. 

The appendix contains an excellent dis- 
cussion of the functional school’s philosoph- 
ical basis. All caseworkers, not just Cath- 
olics, will be surprised to learn that Rank’s 
concept of the “will” was borrowed from 
Schopenhauer. The philosophical implica- 
tions of the friendliness between functional 
casework and the “philosophy of despair” 
should put thoughtful Catholics on double 
guard against some _ functional-school 
tenets. 

The book is not easy to read: some sec- 
tions are not as clear as they could be; 
the print is solid, unbroken by helpful sub- 
headings; there are no summaries. But 
the price of careful reading is richly re- 
warded. 

Feiix P. Brestek, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM.—Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1953, xx, 365 
pp. $5.00. 

These selected papers were presented at 
the eightieth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work in Cleve- 
land in June, 1953. 

The theme of the Conference was: “So- 
cial Welfare—Everyone’s Concern”; the. 
selected papers, however, would seem to 
suggest a more precise theme: The Search 
for a Philosophy of Social Work. This 
volume clearly reveals this young profes- 
sion’s desire for an ideological base. As 
a group, social workers are outgrowing 
satisfaction merely with the development 
of skills. The importance of the question 
“why?” is steadily growing in this emi- 
nently practical profession. As the years 
progress, the annual volumes of The Social 
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Welfare Forum should help in formulating 
a sound, systematic philosophy of social 
work, 

Since many welfare programs are in- 
fluenced by contemporary political thinking, 
six articles are devoted to national and in- 
ternational issues which affect social work. 
Charles Schottland’s paper on the role of 
the social worker in the political arena is 
especially good. The analysis of the basic 
issues in the social security program (Carl 
Curtis) raises many intriguing questions. 

In papers dealing with services, Helen 
Perlman develops the meaning “social” in 
social work; Eleanor Cockerill reminds us 
of the interdependence of professions in 
helping people; Kimball Young, Robert 
Gomberg and Irene Josselyn discuss the 
role of social work in strengthening family 
life. A few articles deal with cost of so- 
cial services, and with some methods of 
evaluating effectiveness. Ruth Smalley’s 
attempt to reconcile the generic and the 
specialized aspects of training should be of 
particular interest to social-work educators. 

This volume is recommended to social 
workers who desire the status of a profes- 
sion. It will stimulate their thinking, help 
clarify their attitudes to a number of im- 
portant issues and suggest bases for their 
conviction. Social scientists generally will 
not be bored. 

Fer1x P. Brestex, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK, 1954.— 
Russell H. Kurtz. American Association 
of Social Workers, New York, 1954, 703 
pp. $6.00. 

The twelfth issue of the Social Work 
Year Book is edited by Russell H. Kurtz, 
who supervised six earlier editions while 
the Russell Sage Foundation sponsored 
publication. The topical articles have been 
reduced by one to 72; authors have been 
increased by three to 77. New articles are: 
Epilepsy, Group Psychotherapy and Public 
Health Education. Inclusion of epilepsy is 
surprising; will this lead to additional 
articles on, for instance, cerebral palsy, 
muscular dystrophy, poliomyelitis, tubercu- 
losis? Material from about a dozen other 
articles has been revised and organized 
under new headings. 

While most revisions are conventional, 
a few are noteworthy. Consideration of em- 
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ployment in the article on The Aging is 
new and important, and significant material 
1 employment has been inserted in the 
bibliography. Analysis of the Refugee and 
Relief Act of 1953 has been included in 
Aliens and the Foreign Born. The article 
on Protestant Social Work has been re- 
ganized and improved. 

A few weaknesses may be noted. Treat- 
seriously inadequate. Information on the 
Cooperative Health Federation of America 
might have been included under Medical 
Care or reference made to the entry in 
Part II. The widespread Cana Movement 
should by now have attracted the attention 
of the author of Family Life Education. 


THE DECLINE OF AGRARIAN DEMOC- 
RACY.—By Grant McConnell. Universi- 
ty of California Press, Berkeley, 1953, 
226 pp., $3.75. 

Half a century ago farmers were under- 
privileged and disorganized. Agrarian 
movements at the turn of the century were 
farmers’ efforts to make their cause heard. 
At sharp variance with these original 
democratic agrarian movements are the 
“power” organizations which represent 
farmers today. In Mr. McConnell’s esti- 
mation, the most influential is the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. To this 
‘largest farm organization in the world,” 
its origins and policies, Mr. McConnell de- 
votes a large part of his book. 

County agents of the Extension Service 
were chief movers in organizing the Farm 
Bureau. With the passage of years the 
Farm Bureau developed strong state and 
national organizations. Instead of being 
the tool of Land Grant Colleges and their 
extension service, the Farm Bureau now 
uses these institutions for its own pur- 
poses. The Farm Bureau devotes itself to 
political issues affecting rural people. Its 
policies perplex the casual observer. Ac- 
cording to Mr. McConnell, a quest for 
power is at the root of most. The Farm 
Bureau assails any governmental farm pro- 
gram which is administered locally by an 
agency not closely affiliated with it. 

Mr. McConnell’s criticism of the Farm 
Sureau is extremely negative. The mil- 
lions of farm families and rural leaders 
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who have had direct contact with the Farm 
3ureau can provide a litany of its virtues 
and accomplishments. Nevertheless, this 
volume does provide information of value 
to those who wish to understand the com- 
plex economic and political problems con- 
fronting American farmers today. 
Epwarp W. O'Rourke 
Director, Rural Life, 
Peoria, [Ill.] Diocese 


PURITAN SAGE.—By Vergilius Ferm, Ed. 
Library Publishers, New York, 1953, 
640 pp. $7.50. 

Intended as a commemoration of Jona- 
than Edwards’ 250th anniversary, this book 
contains selections from his writings. The 
editor greatly overemphasizes Edwards’ 
importance. (Most critics say that Frank- 
lin wrote our first permanently important 
book and that Irving was our greatest 
literary forebear. ) 

The selections appear to be subjectively 
chosen—ostensibly that the editor may have 
some historio-theological bases for his pre- 
fatory statements. Though the influence of 
Calvinism long permeated American litera- 
ture, the system died with Edwards—as 
Holmes noted in “The Deacon’s Master- 
piece.” 

James J. Durry 
Alma College 


RAND-McNALLY WORLD GUIDE.—Se- 
lected from the Columbia Lippincott 
Gazetteer of the World. Rand-McNally, 
New York, 1953, ix, 726 pp. $6.95. 


As a popular reference and travel guide 
the Rand McNally Co. has produced a con- 
densed version of the Columbia Lippincott 
Gazetteer. All important political divisions 
of the world are described briefly ; a physi- 
cal and historical survey of each country 
is followed by short accounts of the prin- 
cipal cities. Germany, for instance, is 
treated in twenty pages (with the Saar) ; 
the U.S.S.R., in 27; the state of Illinois, 
in six. Each section is illustrated. Popula- 
tion figures are the latest available (the 
1950 census for the United States), and 
a key in an appendix shows the date for 
each country. End papers supply a map of 
the world and of the United States. 
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Papal Documents 


A new quarterly periodical of papal 
documents, The Pope Speaks, carried six- 
teen statements together with 22 additional 
pages of information in its first issue. 
Most of the material printed was issued 
after January 1, 1954. The periodical is 
available at 4511 Cumberland Ave., Chevy 
Chase, Md., at $4 a year. 


Births Continue High 


In his recently published Cohort Fer- 
tility (Princeton, 1954, p. 263), Pascal K. 
Whelpton suggests the likelihood of a de- 
cline in the number of births, beginning 
with the year 1953: “Without a continued 
trend to still earlier marriage and child- 
bearing, however, there will be a large 
decrease in births after 1952 unless the 
downward influence of the timing factors 
is offset by the upward influence of other 
factors, e.g., a large increase in the average 
number of children in completed families.” 
Preliminary estimates of births in 1953 
set the number at 3,967,000, an actual in- 
crease of .97 per cent over the total for 
1952. In each of the past seven years the 
total annual number of births has exceeded 
3.5 million. Prospects are high that births 
in 1954 will exceed four million for the 
first time in the country’s history. (See 
“Trends,” sociAL orDER, March, 1953, pp. 
136-37.) 

* 


Stockholder Democracy 


Vigorous action by public-spirited in- 
dividuals secured some mitigation in pro- 
posed modifications of Security and Ex- 
change Commission rules that would, in 
the view of many, have further restricted 
the rights of stockholders. The changes 
proposed were, briefly: 1. Extend from 
thirty to sixty days the period of advance 
notice by stockholders of proposals; 2. 
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permit management to suppress the name 
and address of proponents in proxy. state- 
ments; 3. modify qualifications for stock- 
holder proposals; 4. make more difficult 
the annual renewal of proposals; 5. ex- 
clude proposals concerned with the opera- 
tion of business; 6. permit management, 
under certain conditions, to suppress any 
proposal from proxy statements. 

As a result of insistence by a_ small 
group of alert observers, public hearings 
before the Commission were obtained and 
some modification of the changes was se- 
cured. The result was to help somewhat 
in preserving democracy for owners of 
industry. An account of this action appears 
in the May, 1954, issue of the Virginia 
Law Review. 

* 


More Wage Differentials 


Establishment and expansion of industry 
in Puerto Rico is producing dissension 
over wages, both in the island and on the 
mainland. So-called “runaway factories” 
have been persuaded to relocate with the 
expectation of cutting labor costs, but have 
encountered strong efforts by labor or- 
ganizers to raise the minimum wages, 
among garment workers especially. 

The American Federation of Labor is 
now conducting a drive to organize the 
island’s garment workers. The Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers union has 
just decided to cooperate closely with the 
AC ot L. 

Unionists claim their demand for higher 
minimum wages is justified by the fact 
that workers in one garment branch re- 
ceived forty cents an hour, while workers 
in the mainland division of the same gar- 
ment work got $1.35. This industry’s dol- 
lar volume in 1953 rose to 957 per cent of 
its 1950 volume, and net profit on sales 
stood at 34.88 per cent. 

An industry committee appointed by the 
U. S. Department of Labor recently voted 
to recommend raising the present minimum 
rate from 33 to 55 cents an hour. 
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Employed Youth 


During 1953 the number of youth of 
school age who were employed continued 
a decline from the post-war high of 2.5 
million in 1950. In October, 1953, youthful 
workers totaled slightly over two million, 
of whom only 720,000 were employed full- 
time. 

Almost a third of employed students 
worked 22 or more hours a week; about 
15 per cent put in 35 or more hours. The 
largest group, almost 39 per cent, worked 
less than fifteen hours. About 26 per cent 
of those working fifteen hours or more 
weekly were employed without pay in their 
own homes (chiefly on farms) or were 
self-employed. 

* 


Decency for Mau Mau 


Protestant bodies in Kenya, Africa, re- 
cently joined in a public letter addressed 
to the authorities of the British colony de- 
nouncing abuses of power by police and 
military personnel in operations against 
Mau Mau insurrectionists. Brutal and il- 
legal treatment of captives and inhuman 
conditions in the prison camps have occa- 
sioned rigorous directives issued by the 
Governor and the military commander of 
the colony. 

Accounts of police and military actions 
against the Mau Mau in the public press 
of the United States have occasionally 
been characterized by similar callous and 
inhuman attitudes. A recent news story 


in a national weekly magazine, Time, re- 
ported an action against the insurrectionists 
in terms that would more appropriately be 
applied to a wild-animal round-up. 


Recognizing Red China 


The bishop of Siichow, China, the su- 
perior general of the Priests of the For- 
eign Missions, the provincial of the Via- 
torians, all experienced missioners in China, 
have issued a joint public letter concerning 
the proposal of Canadian prime minister 
Louis S. St. Laurent with regard to recog- 
nition of the Mao Tse-tung regime. The 
three distinguished missioners reminded 
the world that millions of innocent people 
have been turned over to tyrannical com- 
munist oppressors by Western apathy and 
that the people of China do not want the 
government which now oppresses them. 


Imprisoned Yugoslav Clergy 


A recent report issued by the head ot 
the Yugoslay commission for relations be- 
tween church and state, Dobrivoj Rado- 
savlievich, states that at the beginning of 
1954 a total of 158 clergymen were held 
in confinement by his government. Of 
these, 124 are Catholics, 32 are Orthodox 
and two are Protestants. During 1953, 124 
additional clergymen were released from 
prison. It is safe to assume that these 
figures released by an official of the 
government present the situation in the 
most favorable light for the Tito regime. 


Les TERS 


French Social Week 


Father Schuyler’s article, “A Social 
Tour,” in your April issue was interesting 
and informative, especially his account of 
life in a German steel plant. 

However, the severe editing of his 
article has left the remarks on last sum- 
mer’s French Social Week unfortunately 
brief and unfavorable. No one with only 
these remarks to go on would bother read- 
ing the Proceedings of that meeting. 


Among the twenty essays that make up 
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this book, there is, naturally, a certain 
amount of unrealism. But there is also a 
great deal of realistic thinking about prob- 
lems of war and peace: Vaussard’s account 
of Church efforts for peace since 1850, 
Jouguelet’s marks of a Christian peace 
movement (prophetic denunciation, con- 
structive political action, radiant spirit- 
uality), Delos’ essay on the sociology of 
war and Ducattillon’s grappling with the 
conflict between morality and some means 
used in modern war. 

Occasionally a speaker’s private remarks 
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differ from his formal statements. Neutral- 
ism may have been much in evidence at 
Pau, but it is not particularly evident in 
the published report. I think we should 
accept what is of permanent value in the 
report and ignore what is worthless or 
trivial. 

JoHN DOoEBELE 
Chicago, Illinois 

+ 


Improve Index 


I have been reading SOCIAL ORDER now 
for one year (including many issues from 
earlier years) and find it excellent. 

I have examined the December, 1953, 
issue, which includes the index for the 
year. Using your broad subject approach 
I still find that the index is incomplete. 
At least five articles in that issue alone 
were not adequately represented under the 
subjects you include. 

The better the magazine (and SOCIAL 
ORDER is one of the best), the more should 
the index do justice to its contents. I hope 
that some day you will issue a detailed, 
cumulative index—perhaps after the tenth 
volume. 

JosepH W. Spruc, Editor 
Catholic Periodical Index 
Washington, D. C. 


»Mr. Sprug’s point is well made, and we 
acknowledge that the annual volume index 
has been unsatisfactory. We have at- 
tempted to use a minimum of space for the 
index so as to be able to carry more copy. 
But every effort will be made to compile 
as useful an index as possible for Volume 
4. Eb. 
« 


Points of View 


The author of your TVA piece [Carl J. 
Armbruster, “TVA: Blight or Blessing?” 
May, pp. 194-98] warns us, “It seers dan- 
gerous to place in government hands such 
a vital productive factor as electric 
power.” (p. 198) 

To let private investors control it seems 
even more dangerous to me—and to the 
Pope who wrote in Quadragesimo Anno, 
“For certain kinds of property, it is rightly 
contended, ought to be reserved to the 
state since they carry with them a domi- 
nating power so great that they cannot 
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without danger to the general welfare be 
entrusted to private individuals.” 
(no. 114) 
Henry J. Woop 
Chicago 
* 

. .. Father Schuyler’s comments on the 
German scene [April, 1954] are most in- 
teresting. 

Dr. Kart Kern 
Bonn 
ns 
... Keep up the splendid work. 
Francis N. Kortu, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 
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In September—and later 


Liberalism 
Thomas P. Neill 


Church and Society 
John F. Cronin, S.S. 


American Catholic Family 
John L. Thomas 


Unemployment Compensation 
Advisory Boards 
Joseph M. Becker 


Catholic and Secular Social 
Work . 
Swithun Bowers, O.M.1. 
Economic Future of Japan 
William Kaschmitter, M.M. 
Family Living Wage 
Gordon George 
Protestant Race Relations 
Raymond Bernard 


Personal Role of Property 
Edward Coyne 


Voluntary Associations 
Vincent J. Giese 


Immunity Statutes 
Robert B. Fleming 
Secularism 
Charles Donahue 
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